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Courtesy of Detroit Institute of Arts 


Portrait of a Young Woman 


(from painting by Verrochio or Leonardo, Florence, Italy about 1475) 
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Field Work in Textiles 


The Why’s and Wherefore’s of Offering Such a Course 


URING the years of depression as 
| our students were graduated from 
college, they were willing to accept almost 
any opportunity to work that presented 
itself. 
job awakened new interests and the girl 


Sometimes the challenge of the 


found unexpected ways of applying. her 
college training. Frequently, however, she 
was a misfit, but because of economic 
pressure, continued to do the work at hand 
with heart and mind elsewhere. 

Those of us who deal with students 
want to see them enter a field of work 
for which they are fitted, and in which 
they will not only find satisfaction and 
happiness, but can make a contribution. 
Whether we call it vocational guidance, 
practice training, or apprenticeship, the 
opportunity to gain experience in a chosen 
field while still in college has seemed to 
me both economical and expedient; hence 
[ have striven toward that goal. If a 
girl can have a chance to try her hand at 
the practical problems of a real job, doing 
some of the routine work, as well as the 
unusual, or especially interesting tasks, 
she will know, and we will know, whether 
or not she is fitted for, and should at- 
tempt to enter that field of work. In this 
Way, too, students gain a little knowledge 
vf what business demands and how to 
meet those demands so there are not so 
many misunderstandings and casualties in 
the first job. 

Possibly because girls have heard of 
comparatively few women holding com- 
mercial jobs demanding textile and cloth- 
ing background, or because department 
store work has not been considered pro- 
fessional, as has the job of dietitian, stu- 
dents have turned to food work in the 
commercial field when they did not wish 
to teach. And it is because I feel that 
tnere are so many opportunities opening 
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By Hazel Rennoe 


Milwaukee-Downer College 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


up now, or about to open, in the com- 
mercial field for those with a knowledge 
of textiles and related art that I am 
pleased that Milwaukee-Downer College 
has seen fit to offer a course designated 
as Field Work in Textiles, the field work 
to be done in a department store. 

One might compare the inception of this 
course to the formulation and development 
of an idea by an inventor who, at first, is 
fascinated with some mechanical appli- 
ance, gets an idea of how it might be 
improved, toys with the idea for a while, 
but can find no satisfaction until he con- 
structs a device incorporating his idea 
and tries it out. Department stores, their 


merchandise policies, and management 
have long intrigued me. This interest has 
led me to spend considerable time watch- 
ing the change in merchandise and dis- 
cussing new fabrics, etc., with salespeople 
and buyers. Coming here from Seattle 
where I had held the Bon Marche Fel- 
lowship at the University of Washington, 
doing any and all textile testing which the 
Bon Marche store wished done, and where 
there is considerable cooperation between 
the department stores and the Textiles and 
Clothing Department of the University, 
I hoped to establish that kind of friendly 
relationship between Milwaukee depart 
ment stores and the Textiles and Clothing 
Departm« nt at Milwaukee-Downer Col 
lege. And I believe | can report progress 


} 


Other factors have been at work which 


have actually brought the course into be 
g 


ing. The depression, as you know, 


brought about a wider dissemination of 
consumer information concerning fabrics 


for household and clothing purposes 


along with the necessity for keeping ex- 


penditures as low as_ possible Many 


women eagerly consumed this material 
and were prepared to shop intelligently 
The stores, however, did not, on the whole, 
sense the situation and lagged behind in 
informing their salespeople. And although 
shopping fascinates most women, especial 
ly if they can find an intelligent sales 
person—one who can supply the desired 
information unobtrusively and with a 
minimum expenditure of time, money, and 
energy for the shopper—too frequently 
salespeople had less information than con 
sumers—to the stores’ detriment 

“Why wouldn't college girls trained in 
textiles and related art be an asset to the 
store?” “Couldn't the college and the 
store cooperate in giving girls who want 
to enter business a training similar to 
practice teaching for those entering the 


educational field?” ‘These were the ques- 
tions that kept revolving in my mind. 
Certainly learning to sell merchandise in 
telligently would be splendid training for 
any type of commercial job, be it operat- 
ing a dressmaking shop, doing interior 
decorating, buying for a shop or depart 
ment store, or acting as educational di 
rector or representative for a_ textile 
manufacturing concern \nd located as 
we are in the largest city in Wisconsin, 
| felt 


Milwaukee-Downer College was 


ideally situated to carry out such a co 
operative program 

The next step was to sell the idea to the 
people who had power and authority to 


bring it into being. First the consent of 


the director of the department and a little 
later the president of the College was ob 
tained to contact a store and see if they 
might be 
Then I approached Miss Gertrude Sykes, 
Schuster 


interested in such a_ project. 


personnel director for the Ed 
and Company organization, a department 


(Turn to page 38) 


























Crowded, insanitary kitchens like this are found in 
far too many homes. A distinct contrast may be noted 
in the kitchen on the page opposite. 





It is almost impossible to develop healthy minds and 
sturdy bodies in the type of playground skown above. 


The squalor and filth of tenement rooms such as the 
two below are a serious menace to society, to say 
nothing of the effect on the health and well-being of 
the people compelled to live in them. 


66 ORE than one-third of the 
M population of the United States 
lives in homes that are sub-standard,— 
that is, 
constitute 
This indictment is based upon figures 


lacking in those essentials which 


wholesome, decent living.” 


disclosed in the Real Property Inventory 
of 1934, made under the 


the United States Department of Com- 


supervision of 
merce. To it is due, in large measure, 
an awakened public consciousness which 
is focused upon the eradication of slums 
and blighted 


the supplanting of filthy, 


sections of our cities and 
disease-breeding 
shacks with dwellings that are sanitary, 
vermin-proor and well-ventilated, where- 


in people with extremely low incomes 
may establish decent homes. 

For, regardless of the price paid for 
there are certain 


dwelling must 


rental, high or low, 
amenities with which any 


Health, 


require minimum domestic standards, be- 


be equipped. safety and decency 
low which there is menace, not only to 
moral and physical welfare, but to race 
integrity as well. 

In the construction of low-cost housing 
designated, 
necessary that 


(or as it is more correctly 


low-rent housing) it is 


these standards of decent living be in- 
cluded in the amount paid by the tenant 
low-rent hous- 
severely income 
variation in fundamen- 


The amount paid for 


for rental. The tenant of 
ing has a restricted 
which permits no 
tal budget items. 
shelter by the individual family in the 
low-income group is a fixed sum. It may 


not vary as much as fifty cents per 
month from one year to the next. Any 
would unbalance 
this restricted budget. Because of the 
inflexibility of this rental expenditure, 
any item not included in the price paid 


increase, however slight, 


for rent becomes a luxury and, as such, 
is excluded. 
Therefore, low-rent housing finds itself 


Minimum Standards 


For Low-Rent Housing 


By Florence Dombey Shreve 
Washington, D. C. 


charged with definite obligations to pro- 
vide those minimum standards of de- 
living which will insure health, 
safety and a modicum of comfort. These 
standards at first glance may seem so 
elemental as to require no defense. Only 
realizes that thousands of 
living without bath-tubs, 
others in urban communi- 
within their 


cent 


when one 

families are 
thousands of 
ties have no running water 
sanitary conveniences are 
of people within 
that 
backdoors of 


dwellings, that 
denied to great masses 
cities, and 


large incorporated 


squalor exists at the very 
then is it apparent 


decent living Must be 


palatial hcomes,—only 
that standards of 
provided. 

First on this list of standards let us 
place that should be easiest to 
because it is so abundant and 
sunlight and its 


which 
provide 
which nothing :— 
fresh air. 
kooms into which the sun may 
at some portion of every day challenge 
the accumulation of dirt, that handmaiden 


costs 
companion, 
shine 


of disease. Dark, obscure corners are 
the natural gathering place for rubbish 
of all sorts. Here, musty bits of food 


breed vermin, and mould and filth harbor 
germs which incubate disease. But the 
sunlight kills the germs would 
thrive in darkness. It also conduces to 
better housekeeping by exposing dirt to 
view. From a sanitary standpoint it 
needs no brief to plead the cause of un- 
obstructed sunlight entering into all 
dwelling rooms. To this may also be 
added the prophylactic corollary that 
anything which lifts the moral tone of 
the family improves its physical status. 
Surroundings that are bright and 
cheerful contribute to the comfort and 
happiness of the family. It is easier 
to be happy in a small room full of 
sunlight than in a large one which is 
continually in darkness. settles 
on the spirit where 
light fails to enter. 
Since 


which 


Gloom 


health is so 
largely dependent 


upon those factors 
influence the 


state of 


which 
mind, it is 
desirable that 
light, which nature 
bestows so freely be 


sun- 
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to work and be happy in a room overflowing 
t and cheerful sunshine. 


given ample opportunity to contribute to 


the family welfare. Careful planning of 


houses will take full advantage of sun- 


with due regard for those sea- 


sons when exposure to it, in excessive 


shine, 


degree, may be less desirable. Proper 





orientation will utilize the most bene- 
ficial aspects of direct sunlight. 
Side by side with sunshine comes 





fresh air. Clean, pure air, permitted to 
circulate freely through the living quar- 
ters of a household, removes the various 
odors which tend to settle in badly ven- 
tilated planning 
will safeguard the daily purification of 
Arrangement of 
with 


rooms. Again, room 


all occupied rooms. 


rooms, not than two deep, 
a well-proportioned allotment of windows, 


prevailing 


more 


planned to take advantage of 
breezes and to avoid undesirable sea- 
sonal winds, will assure cross ventilation. 
vital to breathe fresh, 
air from which impurities have been elim- 
to eat the daily ration of 
clean, pure food. 

For both light and air, windows must 
be neither too high nor too low. They 
should be placed so that light entering 
the room may penetrate to the farthest 


corner, and should be sufficiently 


It is as clean 


inated, as 


large 
to admit an adequate amount of light 
and air. The size and number of windows 
may be determined by the size of the 
rooms, but should be not less than one- 
tenth of the 

\rtificial lighting requirements call for 


room floor area. 

a sufficient number of well-spaced outlets 
to permit good illumination 
for reading and working. 
The number and placing of 
the outlets will depend upon 


the size of the rooms and 


the uses to which they will 
be applied. 

vercrowding, always a 
us condition in cheap- 


er neighborhoods, increased greatly during 
the depression period. Economic necessity 
forced an increase in the doubling up of 
families, and shrinking incomes brought 
overcrowding in homes where none ex- 
isted before. In the slum areas of our 
\merican cities, it is not unusual to find a 
father, mother, and from six to ten or 


even more children, occupying two or 
three rooms. Necessity often compels such 
families to share their already overcrowd- 
ed quarters with relatives. The distress 
of such overcrowding is accentuated by 
disease to which they are subject to a 


greater degree because of their sur- 
roundings. 

Proper housing calls for enough space 
to supply decent living accommodations 
An ade- 


quate number of rooms insures privacy 


for all members of the family. 
and a degree of comfort. Rooms used 
for working and eating may be used for 
recreational 
the household, but 
cupied for sleeping 


the social and purposes of 


should not be oc- 
Such rooms should 
be separated from the living rooms, and 
doors so that individual 


provided with 


privacy may be assured, and that any 


who desire to retire early may do so 


without inconveniencing the others. 
No more than two persons should oc- 
cupy a sleeping room, and young children 


should not be 
with adults. 


obliged to share bedrooms 


Except in the case of very 


young children, those of opposite sex 
should have separate sleeping rooms 
Bedrooms should have a floor area of 
not less than 100 square feet with a 


minimum window opening of 10 square 
feet, to assure adequate ventilation and 
permit healthful, restful slumber. 

Next in 
fresh air is sanitation 


importance to sunlight and 
Under this head- 
ing are grouped water supply, sewer con- 
nection and garbage disposal. 

Lack of sanitary facilities is the great- 
est menace to health in the more crowd- 
ed areas of our urban centers. Insani- 
tary toilets, absence of proper provisions 
for bathing, and lack of running water 
within the dwelling unit furnish excellent 
opportunities for the spread of disease. 
The seriousness of this condition may be 


judged from the fact that in the 63 


American cities included in the Real 


Property Inventory more than one-half 


of all the houses that were considered 


sub-standard had no private indoor toilets 


(Turn to page 36) 
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Convenient and adequate equipment in a well-venti- 
lated, light and attractive kitchen should be possible in 
low-rent houses. 


























































Contrast the play of these boys in their own clean 
and neat back yard with those in the vacant lot op- 
posite, 


The bathroom and bedroom below are a decided im- 
provement over those on the opposite page. 








Training For Home Economics In Business 


What The Employer Expects of The Home Economics Graduate 


WARM welcome awaits the home 

economics graduate who prepares 
herself carefully and sincerely for the 
field of business. The public still puts a 
halo around the head of the “home 
economist” but it expects her to keep 
her feet on the ground. 

With an increasing number of home 
economics graduates entering the field 
of business, definite preparation for this 
sort of career becomes a practical and 
popular educational project. In an ef- 
fort to clarify the attitudes of business 
men and women toward home econom- 
ics graduates and their work, the writer 
recently undertook to interview fifteen 
persons who in the past or at the pres- 
ent time employed women for business 
home economics work. 

The study was undertaken as a sen- 
ior thesis for a degree in general 
studies at the University of Washing- 
ton. The interviews were started in 
March 1937 and completed in May of 
the same The writer had 
twenty years experience in the food 
and appliance publicity field and 
brought a mature, rather than collegiate 
point of view to the study. She was 
for several years chairman of place- 
ment for Home Economics Women in 
Business of Seattle, affiliated with the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and has hired somewhere around 
a hundred women in thirteen years as 
director of home service for a Seattle 
newspaper. 


year. has 


so 


Business groups represented include 
department stores, public utility com- 
panies, electric appliance manufactur- 
ers, food companies, a radio station and 
three Seattle newspapers. One amusing 
result of an interview was the request 
for two girls of the type described as 
home economists by the writer. 

Since there is considerable interest in 
just what training should be expected 
of a economist” an effort was 
made to find the popular interpretation 
of the term in Seattle. Naturally there 
is considerable fear among self trained 


“home 


home economists that their places will 
be taken by home economics graduates. 
The writer feels that although this 
change should come gradually, those 
who want to stay in the field of home 
should be take 
time out to go back to school, either 


economics willing to 


at night, by correspondence or in sum- 


mer school. 
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By Bernice Redington 


Bremerton, Washington 


Of the fifteen employers interviewed, 
and were men. 


except in 


five were women ten 
Their attitudes were similar 
criticism, the men being more tolerant 
the women more discerning. Per- 
haps this fundamental difference 
may account for the flare-up of insub- 
ordination that when the em- 
ployer is a graduate of the school of 
hard knocks and the home economics 
graduate employee feels that her judg- 
ment is without question better than 


and 
sex 


occurs 


her employer’s. 


How Much Training? 

Since an employer usually has definite 
standards when in the market for em- 
ployees, the first question asked of em- 
ployers was how much training they 
expected of a “home economist”. Seven, 
or almost half, wanted a home eco- 
nomics degree, one “to impress the pub- 
lic’. Others wanted two years of col- 
lege, “enough college for atmosphere”, 
“promotional ability” and some would 
prefer, but not require a degree. 

College courses especially desirable 
for home economists were next listed 
and demonstration recommended 
by 11. Internship was suggested by one 
employer and another felt that the en- 
tire set-up of the demonstration should 
be changed. 

Advertising got 12 “yes” checks and 
some comments were “very valuable”, 
“very important”, and “essential”. 

Writing, a rather loose description of 
got three “no” 
and Radio writing was 
wanted by one and “fair skill” by an- 
other. 

Speech, now looming large in west- 
ern the popularity 
contest in this questionnaire with only 
one dissenting vote. This training “at 
least a full year’s course” was wanted 
because “it gives confidence”, “to hold 


was 


courses, 





composition 


eleven “yes”. 


universities won 


sales meetings”. 

Typewriting was not so popular, and 
only three employers would require it. 
“Enough for reports” and “handy but 
not essential” were answers. 

Stenography was even less in demand 
for the home economist and thirteen 
employers answered One em- 
ployer insisted, however, that “every 
girl needs it sometime.” 


“no.” 


A course in salesmanship got only six 
Widely different opinions were 


votes. 
“elementary only” and “must have it. 

Interior decoration took thirteen as- 
sents and was considered more impor- 
tant for a specialist on a magazine or 
newspaper. 

Food research was also thought to be 
more suited to the specialist. ‘“Funda- 
mentals only,” “enough to test recipes” 
and “not necessary with so many good 
recipes available” were answers. 

Clothing research is on the upgrade in 
popularity as laundry appliances be- 
come a more profitable sales problem. 
Four of the fifteen employers were in- 
terested in hiring laundry specialists. 
Four checked “no.” 

Other courses suggested by employ- 
ers were photography, social case work, 
a better knowledge of personal health, 
actual sales training, mathematics and 
budget control for her own department, 
definite cultivation of tact, physics as ap- 
plied to home lighting, a wider knowl- 
edge of sociology, and the ability to 
meet all classes of women, more archi- 
tecture, and quantity cooking. 


How Many Graduates? 


“How many of your home econo- 
now employed are home eco- 
nomics graduates?” had to be changed 
to read “college” graduates because 
few employers knew the major subject 
of the employee. 

Three employers replied “all,” three 
said “half,” others did not know, and 
a few did not particularly care so long 
as the employee got results. 

Most employers around Seattle don’t 
know one college from another so a 


mists 


question about choice of colleges was 
lost them. However, two in the 
selling field felt that University of 
Washington graduates would have more 
local contacts. Space was left at the 
bottom of the questionnaire for criti- 
cisms and suggestions for home eco- 
nomics preparation for business. Some 


on 


bits are: 

“Cooking is only a smali part of the 
picture.” 

“Most graduates are unwilling to take 
advice. We have a definite understand- 
ing before a home economics graduate 
comes into our organization that other 
girls are entitled to their own opin- 
ions they know about our 


as more 


products.” 
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“Too much scattered enthusiasm. 
They think a home economics degree 
covers everything. They need a better 
knowledge of small economies.” 

“Home experience is essential; they 
can’t learn everything out of books.” 

“They need a better use of words 
and more enthusiasm.” 

“These young women need more 
fashion information, they should study 
magazines for style trends which are 
more important to a department store 
than the construction of clothing.” 

“Need appreciation of punctuality and 
ability to follow through.” 

“Need basic education as they seldom 
land in the expected field.” 

“We won’t take a girl directly out 
of school. She is lacking in the experi- 
ence of handling crowds, and she needs 
to learn to get along with other women 
in the organization.” 

“They don’t know what it’s all about. 
Give them summer work to catch on. 
Home economics students live in too 
rarefied an atmosphere.” 

“They are not fitted for business in 
any way. They are too sex conscious 
and trade on being a woman. We often 
get better results without any training 
at all” 


Salaries 


Recent graduates in home economics 
entering the business field in Seattle 
may expect $75 to $155 a month. Maxi- 
mums in similar organizations after 
several years experience would be $128 
up to $200. Traveling positions fre- 
quently have low, fixed scales for daily 
expenses, making profits on the 
“swindle sheet” a thing of the past. 

The question of working after mar- 
riage is likely to be more serious for 
the home economics graduate than for 
other business girls because she expects 
modern équipment and a higher stand- 
ard of Jwing. Of the fifteen employers 
interviewed, only two preferred married 
women and these were companies 
known for low wage scales. Married 
women were preferred for part time 
work as they were not dependent on 
their own incomes. Excerpts are: 

“Women on the road worry equally 
about the husband and boy friend.” 

“We have no choice, a single woman 
is just as likely to get married as a 
inarried woman is to leave.” 

“A married woman can’t give the 
energy required.” 

“Twice as many things can happen 
© a married woman as to a married 
man. We prefer a single woman who 
has more interest in her work.” 

“Married women are all right if they 
have the strength to carry a double 
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load. We expect our employees to get 
the work done.” 

Asked what type of girl best fitted 
their notion of a home economist, em- 
ployers were unanimous for the whole- 
some, substantial type. They felt that 
older women mistrusted the sophisti- 
cated type. “Fairly tall and not too 
thin” suggested that the girl look as 
if she enjoyed her food and took an 
interest in cooking. 


Age Limits Depend on Field 


Many teachers who are interested in 
getting into the business side of home 
economics wonder about age. Here are 
figures given by employers in different 
fields: 30 years and up for radio work, 
19 to 60 for food demonstration, 22 to 
50 for newspaper work, 21 to 35 for the 
department stores, 30 to 40 for appli- 
ance companies, 22 to 40 for public 
utility company, 22 to 50 for electric 
appliance company in travelling posi- 
tions. An interesting requirement is 
that all members of a staff be younger 
than the head of the department. 

Then the employers were given a 
chance to get in a last word on the 
subject of home economics education 
for business. Here are a few of the 
things they said: 

“They need to get down to reality; 
demonstration jobs where they use 
their heads and don’t just take orders 
will help. They could even try selling 
insurance. Making work into play 
would help them.” 

“Theatre training and home cconom- 
ics could be combined. Students should 
work in department stores and ring 
doorbells in summer. They need spe- 
cial research but also broadmindedness 
and imagination. A special course in 
psychology for home economics stu- 
dents might be tried out. I object to 
apprenticeship as too many Secrets are 
going on in our factory.” 

“Home economics graduates should 
be able to act as merchandise coun- 
selors to the accounts they serve in 
radio work. Many graduates are too 
scientific, they should have their feet 
on the ground.” 

And now having been a docile re- 
porter for a thousand words or so, the 
writer would like to express her own 
opinion. Although at present engaged 
in social work (and enjoying it thor- 
oughly) she remembers her own prob- 
lems in keeping a newspaper home eco- 
nomics department supplied with young 
women who would be pleasing to men 
executives of the paper, to advertising 
clients and women subscribers. Here- 
with we change to first person singular. 

I would like to see a group of home 
economics juniors hand picked in some 





large university, then put through spe- 
cial training such as social workers re- 
ceive at the University of Washington. 
Half a day in school, the other half 
in business would get the girls down 
to brass tacks in no time at all. 

Natural aptitude for home economics 
in business would show up in the third 
year of college, if not before, and the 
combination of campus and field activity 
would turn out graduates who would 
be hired immediately by business men. 
Many girls would be well settled in 
business organizations before their de- 
grees were complete, and part time 
salaries would help a lot. Since the 
turnover to the ranks of homemakers 
and mothers is especially high among 
home economists, twice as many can- 
didates might be prepared as the field 
could be expected to absorb. 

This modern world of ours seems to 
to require a certain amount of sophis- 
tication and the home economist who 
travels must know how to get along 
with salesmen and customers of the 
company for which she works. It’s no 
use telling a girl to abstain from every- 
thing. The employers in our survey 
agree that they would prefer to hire 
the wholesome type of girl. Person- 
ally I don’t think smoking should be 
done on the job, especially around 
groceries and older women. 

Discussion of just what comprises a 
moral character will have to be left 
to hair splitting psychologists, but cer- 
tainly a girl is not safe on the road 
until she knows more than prohibition. 


Customers Are Conservative 


Shady morals may be tolerated in 
the life of the actress or artist, but the 
home economist makes her living by 
winning the confidence of married 
women who are keeping house and 
raising families. Yet every home 
economist must be prepared to make 
more sophisticated social contacts as 
she soars into the higher levels of 
carning power in business. 

A good dose of the missionary spirit 
might be helpful to some of the home 
economics graduates who feel that their 
knowledge is something to conceal and 
dole out a little at a time. Homemaking 
is by far the most important occupation 
in the world and women will continue 
to undertake it with little or no prepa- 
ration, many putting complete trust in 
the home economists to teach them 
cooking quickly and thoroughly. 

Changing society must affect every 
educational program and the home 
economist in business should be pre- 
pared to meet women on any and 
every economic level, knowing that the 
relief family is no more to be criticized 

(Turn to page 32) 
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Art and Daily Life 











In Sweden : 
By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York : 

5 


N perhaps no country in the world are art and daily 4 P 
life more closely related than in Sweden, land of blue 
lakes and white birches, dark winter days and light sum- 
mer nights; and in perhaps no country in the world has 
the peasant artist more successfully translated the con- 
trasts and moods of his fatherland into work of lasting 
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beauty. The flight of wild geese over gentle Varmland, 
the flaming colors of Dalecarlian midsummer flowers, the 
peace of pine, hemlock and birch against a backdrop of 
silver water—all these things have found their way into 


— 
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the design and colors of the wall hangings and rugs, 
painted cupboards and intricately carved chests which, for 
hundreds of years, have been articles of daily use in 
Swedish homes. Every province boasts its characteristic 
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patterns, its secret color combinations and_ individual 
modes of artistic expression which have been handed 
down from father to son and mother to daughter for 
countless generations. J I 
Let us take, for example, the harmoniously colored weav- be 


a 


Typical of ancient Swedish weaving is this piece from Skane with 
the flower urn motif alternating with symbolic animals. 


Below is a drinking horn of wood with bronze mountings, dating back to the 13th ] 
century A.D. It was in the possession of the Swedish College of Antiquities in the 
17th century, and was loaned by the State Historical Museum in Stockholm. 


(Photographs on these pages by courtesy of the Swedish-American Tercentenary 
{ssociation.) 
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ings and embroideries which 
for centuries have covered 
the benches, chairs, beds and 
tables of Swedish peasant 
cottages. These beautiful 
patterns, developed in soft 
tones of yellow, rose, green, 
blue and red, illustrate the 
high degree of skill achieved 
by home weavers. The de- 
signs are very ancient. In 
many of the weavings from 
Skane and elsewhere the 
flower urn motif, alternat- 
ing with symbolic animals 
and birds, clearly point to 
Oriental influence and medi- 
eval origin. 

The painted wall hang- 
ings which date back to the 
fifteenth century or earlier are among 





the most characteristic decorations used 
in native homes. At first these paintings 
were done on linen. Later, however, 
when popular demand became greater, 
gray paper was employed as the back- 
ground material. The Swedish Ter- 
centenary Exhibition now touring the 
United States has a number of these de- 
lightful paintings from the province of 
Dalecarlia, which is famous for this type 
of decoration. 

During the eighteenth century Swedish 
wall paintings reached the height of their 
perfection. Usually the subjects selected 
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were Biblical in character. The native 
artists, like the Dutch and Italian painters 
of earlier times, used their friends and 
acquaintances as models, with the result 
that the sacred stories became living rec- 
ords of contemporaneous manners and 
customs. Occasionally, however, the paint- 
ings assumed an entirely secular character, 
becoming a popular means of. satirizing 
the foibles of some prominent citizen or 
vain village beauty. Thus the local artist 
impartially portrayed in quaint and _inti- 
mate terms of his own experience history 
and allegory, holy Scripture and daily life. 

The Three Wise Men, for example, are 
three beplumed Swedish 
kings dressed in ruffled 
shirts and tight breeches. 
The Marriage of Cana is 
the wedding feast of a vil- 
lage belle and her musicians 
are native fiddlers whose 
lively airs inspire the guests 
to drain the great tankards 
of ale and eat the quantities 
of food placed before them. 
The Children of Israel in- 
variably are  Dalecarlian 
peasants, while the Gover- 
nor of Egypt frequently is 
represented as a solid gen- 
tleman with cocked hat and 
meerschaum pipe. Taste- 
fully arranged flower de- 
signs in red, blue, green and 
yellow carry out the colors 
represented in the figure 
paintings and fill in bare 
corners with pleasing detail. 

One of the most amusing 
wall paintings in the Swed- 
ish Tercentenary Exhibition 
illustrates the truth that 
feminine nature is the same 
the world over. The paint- 


Ornately carved or painted 
cupboards are an important 
feature in Swedish homes. 
This is dated 1775 and was 
loaned by the Northern 
Museum of Stockholm. 
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These painted wall hangings which date back to tie 15th century or earlier are among the most 
characteristic decorations in native homes. 


ing called “The Mill of Youth” dates back 
to 1846. It shows old, wrinkled women 
being thrown into a mill. Lo, in a little 
while they are dragged out head first, 
with smooth faces and slender figures, by 
a dapper young man. They cross the 
bridge separating the mill from a little 
hummock and face the world again in the 
confidence of their beauty. 

Skane, the most southern province of 
Sweden, is noted for its fertile farms and 
rich harvests. The gracious climate of 
this province has given rise to a distine- 
tive type of handwork. Flowers appear 
in the rugs, wall hangings and woven or 
embroidered linens. The colors of flow- 
ers are harmoniously combined in rich 
fabrics and rare tapestries which are 
exhibited on benches, beds and walls for 
weddings, ‘Christmas or other gala occa- 
sions. 

Skane is a province of legends as well 
as of flowers and they, too, find abundant 
expression in the beautiful weavings of 
the peasantry. Trolls and mythological 
beings, fantastic birds and wild white 
geese all are fashioned into the gay tex- 
tiles of this sunny provinte of the north 

In direct contrast to Skane is Varmland, 
the stern gray province in the iron dis- 
trict. In addition to the handmade laces 
and beautiful textiles common to all 
Sweden, Varmland produces many exqui 
site objects wrought from iron. There 
are elaborate keys and locks and hand- 
some scutcheons, not to mention the iron 
candlesticks and candelabra which add so 
much beauty to spacious 'raftered rooms. 
Oftentimes Swedish candlesticks, like the 
old church towers of the country, are 
crowned by a cock—Scandinavia’s ancient 
symbol of light. They are adorned with 
hearts, rings, pendants and bits of jingling 
metal which make jolly music when drafts 
blow through the room. Usually the can- 
dlesticks are three-branched, in symbol of 
the Deity, while pendants, like the Apos- 
tles, are twelve in number. 

Since time immemorial drinking vessels 
have occupied a place of honor among 

(Turn to page 31) 
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Author's note: A number of schools have 
been visited in various sections of the 
country during the past few years, the 
greater number in 1936-1937 in connection 
with a study of Education for Home 
Living made for the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, II- 
lustrations in this article are drawn from 
schools visited. The author recognizes, 
however, that much other fine work ts be- 
ing done. 


OME economics is being offered to 
boys and men through a wide va- 
the elementary 
school through college. There is a grow- 
ing tendency for the sixth and seventh 
grades to have short units in a number 
of fields, frequently home economics, in- 
Sixth grade boys 
and girls in Austin, Texas, have a six 
weeks’ unit centering around food for 
health the first semester and one around 
the school lunch, the second. The type 
and availability of laboratories prevent 
the offering of other aspects at present. 
At Skokie junior high school, Winnetka, 
the sixth grade goes to the home eco- 


riety of activities from 


dustrial and fine arts. 


nomics department for one such unit. The 
purpose here is “becoming a better fam- 
ily member.” The teacher and the boys 
and girls together plan what they will 
learn to do. Food study has been first 
choice but the study of little children and 
helping around the house interest many. 
Food preparation centers around Sunday 
night suppers and the maid’s night out, 
but being a better family member through 
good nutrition and good manners, eating 
the food others have planned and pre- 
pared for you also receive attention when 
a foods unit is selected. 

As eariy as 1920, a practical arts course 
required of seventh grade boys and girls 
in Alabama began by having the student 
ask himself, “What are the things for 
which I spend money? What would I do 
if I were to quit school now? How much 
could I earn? What would I have to use 
it for?” These were followed by a con- 
questions about clothing, 
housing, health and higher life. 
Many boys and girls were quitting school 


’ 


sideration of 


foods, 


in the early junior high school years and 
this seemed a good approach to the prob- 
lem of facing the needs which must. be 
met as one begins to be self-supporting. 
With different or changing conditions an- 
other approach might be better. 

In the later high school years many 
other offerings are available to boys. 
Their interest is most frequently aroused 
through a desire to cook, or in nutrition 
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Home Economics for the Other Sex 


By Ivol Spafford 


General College, University of Minnesota 


through sports activities. Some: schools 
meet this by allowing boys to enroll in 
ciasses concerned with food preparation 
and nutrition or for such units in a more 
general course. Some schools arrange for 
an exchange of classes between home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts or agriculture. 
Such a program was well under way in 
Alabama a decade ago. A four year cycle 
for boys in a representative school in- 
cluded selection and care of clothing, nu- 
trition, simple cookery, general manners, 
home conveniences, and family problems. 
An increasing number of schools, how- 
ever, are Organizing courses of a semester 
or more especially for boys or more re- 
cently for boys and girls together. 

Many courses for boys alone have be- 
gun with food preparation and nutrition, 
adding later other units on_ personal 
grooming and clothing, social conduct and 
good manners. These have frequently led 
into a study of boy and girl and adolescent 
and parent relationships, a boy’s place in 
the home, money management, and, for the 
clder boys, problems of making a home of 
their own. A well-rounded course in Aus- 
tin (Texas) begins with personal develop- 
ment, good grooming, and personal rela- 
tionships. The assumption is made that 
boys of that age would like to look well, 
get along with and be liked by others of 
their age of both sexes. Certain problems 
of selection and care of clothing and per- 
sonal hygiene are discussed. Social and 
emotional aspects of sexual maturing are 
taken up. Later the boy’s place in the home, 
his relation to his parents and other mem- 
bers of his family, his responsibilities 
within the home are given consideration. 
In the second semester special attention is 
given to physical and mental health, food 
and nutrition including food preparation 
and service, courtesy and manners. The 
work in Denver (Colorado) is very sim- 
ilar, although the order of units has been 
somewhat different. These teachers began 
their work with boys many years ago and 
today’s offerings are the result of much 
experience and study of the problems. 

Non-laboratory courses for boys and 
girls together are also being developed. 
Kalamazoo (Michigan) is offering a year’s 
work in the tenth grade under the name 
of personal ‘and social problems. Units 
deal with the home, family relationships, 
boys and girls and their friends, person- 
ality, good manners, leisure time and hob- 
bies, boys and girls and their health, food 
in relation to health, clothing and personal 
appearance, family and personal expendi- 
tures, the home and the community, and 


vocations. Los Angeles (California) has 
a somewhat similar twelfth grade course 
called Social Arts. Each of the five sec- 
tions in Franklin high school, Los An- 
geles, is made up of an equal number of 
boys and girls. Boys in this high school 
also elect child study with observation in 
the nursery school. Tulsa (Oklahoma) 
is now experimenting with mixed classes 
for one semester of their required home 
crafts for boys. 

In the colleges, single home economics 
courses have been open to men for many 
years. In the main these have dealt with 
food study. A number of years ago, an 
occasional young man at Antioch College 
studied child development, participating 
fully in nursery school activities. Soci- 
ology courses taught by home economists 
and dealing with social problems of the 
unmarried young adult and problems of 
marrying and establishing a home have 
been elected by men for some time. More 
recently there has been a growing recog- 
nition of the need for courses in prepara- 
tion for and adjustment to marriage by 
a wider group than those in sociology and 
home economics. Many “modern mar- 
riage” courses are being developed to 
which quite generally home economists 
are contributing both in the planning and 
the teaching. The University of Iowa 


. has such a course now in its fifth year. 


Instructors from sociology, psychology, 
medicine, law, and home economics are 
among those contributing. Cornell Uni- 
versity began a similar course last year. 
Syracuse University offers a non-credit 
series of lectures to seniors. 

Educating for home living has been a 
major objective of the General College, 
University of Minnesota, since its begin- 
ning. Under the general title of euthenics, 
ten quarter courses are now offered in all 
of which men are enrolled. These deal 
with selected aspects of food, clothing, 
housing, money management, social rela- 
tionships, human development and _per- 
sonal adjustment. Research now going 
on is directed toward finding out the needs 
and interests of men as well as women in 
order that the offerings may be increas- 
ingly functional. Present thinking points 
to education for home living as one of 
four basic areas in a college curriculum 
concerned with general education. 

In visiting classes dealing with home 
life problems, the serious interest of the 
majority of the boys and young men is 
always impressive. A number of teachers 
say that boys cook better, measure and 

(Turn to page 28) 
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Practical Home Economics Exhibits Interpret Class Work 





The tea room was a popular spot during the exhibit. 


By Mabel A, Stanford 


Chaffey Junior College 
Ontario, California 
PPROXIMATELY 
girls and young women from the 
Home Economics department of Chaffey 
High School and Junior College at On- 
{ario participated in the annual Junior 
Fair which was held as a campus open 
house for the citizens of the communities 
from which the students in the district 
schools come. The two major projects 
were the Fashion Show, which was given 
in two performances, and the tea room, 
which was throughout the Fair. 
Both were in charge of the faculty of the 
Home Economics department. 

Tag’er Inn was a most attractive tea 
room, operated by the young women in 
a corner of the men’s gymnasium. Be- 
cause of the meager facilities available on 
the main floor of the gymnasium, the 
operation was as simple as_ possible. 
Eighty-five girls served more than five 
hundred customers who came to sit in the 
quiet tea room for refreshment. 

Space was roped off in one corner of 
the main floor with decorated posts, sur- 
mounted by life-savers, as Tag’er Inn was 
developed with a beach motif in its deco- 
rations. The kitchen was in a decorated 
booth representing the canopy-covered 
portion of a ship’s deck. Tables had nau- 
tical decorations with menu booklets in 
the shape of life-savers. The cover had 
a picture of a ship done in blue and white 
in the center, with S.S. Tag’er printed on 
the rim. Attractive blue and white paper 
plates, cups and napkins carried out the 
same theme. The waitresses wore white 
dresses with colored caps and kerchiefs. 

The menu, sponsored by the Home Eco- 
nomics Club and the food classes offered 
the following assortment of foods: Waf- 
fles—plain and ham; toasted sandwiches 
—cheese, ham and avocado; salads—fruit, 
potato, fruit jello and macaroni; brick ice 
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three hundred 


open 


cream and cookies; coffee and iced tea. 
The staff included the hostess, cashier, 
waffle makers, makers, salad 
makers, beverage makers, waitresses, deco- 


sandwich 


ration and equipment committees and the 
faculty sponsors. 

The Fashion Show was worked out on 
the theme of the cruise of the Queen 
Anne, a mythical ship which went to Eng- 
land in Two 
hundred girls modeled the clothing which 
they had made in the clothing classes be- 


time for the coronation. 


fore an audience of 150” 

Six departments of the high school and 
junior college, including commercial, wood 
shop, art, drama, music and physical edu- 
cation departments, cooperated with the 
home economics department in putting on 
ushers and 


this exhibit. Twenty-eight 


eight group sponsors worked with the 
models. Every girl, except the leading 
characters, modeled three articles which 
she had made. 

The simple plot of the revue, which 
was written by a member of the high 
school faculty, Miss Dorothy Webster, 
told the story of a young girl who became 
a traveling companion to an elderly woman 
on a cruise to England. Starting from 
San Francisco, the girls came on deck in 
their suits and coats. As the boat ap- 
proached Mexico they had a chance to 
wear their new silk summer dresses and 
sport togs. At the Captain’s ball, just be- 
fore the boat reached its destination, the 
fortunate young traveling companion 
reigned over the girls in their formal 
gowns, as queen of the evening. 

A sailor’s horn pipe, a tap dance and 
appropriate songs by the Girls’ Glee Club, 
accompanied by the Chaffey theater or- 
chestra, provided music and diversion. 

A single simple stage setting was used 
throughout. This represented the deck 
of a ship with a background of white 
with blue life-savers, gay deck chairs and 


port holes. 

























































Leading characters in ‘‘The Cruise of the 
Queen Anne.”’ 
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Problems In Consumer Buying: 


Legal and Social Agencies to Protect the Consumer 


“HERE are many high-minded men 
‘I in the business world but it is also 
true that avarice and low moral standards 
do exist. The consumer, too, is often ig- 
norant and gullible, and for these reasons 
laws have been made and business organi- 
zations have been formed to improve 
trade practices and to set up standards of 
ethical behavior. Since we are working 
to become better consumers, it is impor- 
tant for us to know something about 
these organizations and the work they do; 
also about the laws that have been enacted 
to protect us, how they come into exist- 


ence and by whom they are administered. 


Special Laws 


FrepeRAL Foop AND DruGc Law: Let us 


look at some of the laws that have spe- 
1906 


the first Federal Food and Drug Law was 


cial meaning for the consumer. In 


enacted The purpose of this act was “to 


prevent the manufacture, shipment and 


sale of adulterated or misbranded foods 
and drugs and to regulate the traffic 
therein.” \fter the Federal Act was 
passed each state enacted a similar law, 


differing only as the food production of 
the states differed from each other. Many 
cities and towns have also passed similar 
that 


control and administration 


regulations so food and drugs are 
sold under the 
of federal, state and municipal authorities. 

In the that 


the enactment of the Pure Food and Drug 


years have passed since 


Law, practice has shown many weaknesses 


and the need for changes and _ revision 


For instance, the present law is very strict 


and definite about the statements which 


manufacturers are permitted to make on 


the /abels of goods sold under this law. 


However, no mention was made in the 


act regarding the kind of statement which 


the manufacturer might make in adver- 


tising, so we have a great deal of adver- 


tising which never could be 


justified by 
the facts on the label 

When the bill for the present law was 
the cosmetic industry 


passed, was in its 


infancy in this country and its products, 
not being considered important, were not 
included in the act. Since that time the 
cosmetic trade has increased tremendously 
having dangerous 


and many products 


properties are sold without being properly 
labeled. Since cosmetics cannot be classed 
foods or drugs there is no legis- 


their 


either as 


lation to protect the consumer in 


purchase and use 
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By Rosamond C. Cook 


University of Cincinnati 


During the past few there has 


also been a growing desire on the part 


years 


of the consumer for some means of iden- 
tifying the different grades and qualities 
of goods. It is not enough to know that 
untruthful statements will not be permitted 
on the label, it is necessary that quality 
standards and grade differences be estab- 
lished and goods so marked. For all of 
these reasons a new Federal bill was in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate in December, 1933. Since 
that time there have been many hearings 
and several other bills similar in nature 
have been presented as improvements or 
At this time 
none of these has passed and the original 


An- 


other attempt to pass an improved Food 


substitutes for the first bill. 
act passed in 1906 is still in effect. 


and Drug Act will undoubtedly be made 
in the next session of the Congress. 
PHARMACOPOEIAL CON- 


Unitep STATES 


VENTION: In relation to the selection of 
drugs and medicines the consumer should 
know the value of the work of the United 
States 
the American Pharmacopoeia Association. 
The 


sicians and pharmacists who, through the 


Pharmacopoeial Convention and 


members of these groups are phy- 
work of committees, set up standards for 
the quality of drugs used in medicine. 
Products which meet these standards may 
carry the letters U.S.P. on the label, signi- 
fying that the minimum quality of the 
product meets the standard accepted by 
the United States Pharmacopoeial Con- 
The letters N. F., 


used, showing the standard to be that set 


vention. may also be 
up by the American Pharmacopoeia Asso- 
An example is found in the case 
It is a well known 


ciation. 
of milk of magnesia. 
fact that although many brands of this 
product are to be found on the market, not 
all are of equal quality. If the letters 
OS S.2. or, F. 


the consumer is then assured of a known 


are found on the label, 
standard cf quality. The method of pro- 
duction and the nature of the so-called 
“patent medicines” make their recognition 
impossible, of course, by these organiza- 
tions. It should also be remembered that 


the established standards are minimum 
and that products of higher quality may 
be manufactured. This fact, 
does not prevent the use of the U. S. P. 
and N, F. 

Printver’s INK Moper Statute: In 191], 


Printer’s Ink, a trade publication devoted 


however, 


on the label. 


chiefly to advertising, and interested in a 


more controlled and better type of adver- 
tising, presented a bill and worked for a 
statute now called the Printer’s Ink Model 
Statute. This statute has three important 
clauses: first, it places the responsibility 
for the deception upon the advertiser ; sec- 
ond, it deals with questions of facts about 
goods rather than opinions ; third, it desig- 
nates the making of untruthful, deceptive, 
or misleading statements in advertising a 
misdemeanor. Ohio was the first state 
to pass this statute in 1913, and 22 other 
states have since passed the statute in its 
original form while 15 others have passed 
it in a modified The method of 
changing the original statute is interest- 
ing. The first statute, without any quali- 
fications whatever, made deception a mis- 


form. 


demeanor, but in the states passing the 
modified form the words “knowingly” or 
“aith fraudulent intent” were added. It 
is obvious that this change weakens the 
forcefulness of the statute for it makes 
it possible for the advertiser to plead 
ignorance of the true facts instead of 
making him responsible for them in the 
first place. It also places on the prose- 
cutor the responsibility of proving a 
“fraudulent intent” and this is an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to do. However, the 
passage of these statutes by the various 
states has been a powerful force in bring- 
ing deception, misrepresentation, and dis- 
honesty in advertising under legal control. 


Blue Sky Laws 


In 1929, leadership was 


shown by several states by passing legis- 


progressive 


lation to regulate the sale of securities, 
such as stocks and bonds. The purpose 
of the law is to protect the public against 
the imposition of “unsubstantial schemes 
and securities based upon them.” In gen- 
eral, these laws are referred to as Blue 
Sky Laws, deriving the name from the 
fact that 
schemes which have “no more basis than 
so many feet of blue sky. In 
Ohio the Securities Law requires “regis- 


they are aimed at speculative 


” 


square 


tration by description” and “registration 
by qualification.” Copies of the registra- 
tion must be sent to the division in which 
the firm operates, all documents must be 
open to inspection, and a dealer’s license 
is required, 

Loans 


Another important form of protection 
about which most people have little in- 
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formation concerns laws that regulate 
loans. There are so many types of agen- 
cies that loan money that it is clear no 
one law could cover all forms of credit, 
but the essentials to cover all forms can 
be grouped under three headings: 

1—those that relate to the requirement 
of proper documents recording all trans- 
actions and the right of the licensing offi- 
cer to inspect all documents; the control 
of advertising statements regarding terms, 
rates, etc. 

2—the regulations limiting the amounts 
to be loaned, the rates of interest charged, 
the methods of computing and recording 
interest, and the right of the borrower to 
pay the principal or parts of it prior to 
maturity. 

3—limitations of the act, definitions of 
violations and misdemeanors, the fines or 
pinishments and the delegating of author- 
ity under which the provisions of the law 
are to be enforced. 

Most laws are written in a certain for- 
mal manner in which purpose, statements 
with definitions of terms, limitations, ter- 
ritory included, punishments or fines, and 
the delegation of authority under whom 
the law is to be administered are all 
plainly stated. Everybody should know 
about this construction and be able to read 
and analyze intelligently the bill which 
will become the law or the law itself. 


Trade Organizations 


In addition to legal methods, the con- 


sumer is protected through the work of 
many trade organizations. Some of these 
have constructive programs and so we will 
want to know something about them. 

THe AMERICAN MeEpICcAL ASSOCIATION 
is alphabetically first, and first also be- 
cause it is fearless and outspoken in its 
fight against quackery and dangerous nos- 
trums. It has a Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry and these, with its Bureau of 
Investigation, are continuously btfsy test- 
ing and studying the various types of so- 
called cures and medicines on the market. 
It has also haled into court the makers 
and advertisers of many dangerous nos- 
trums, thus protecting lives and pocket- 
books of many consumers. A new book 
by Mr. Swann T. Harding, called The 
Popular Practice of Fraud, has three chap- 
ters that explain clearly the need for and 
the important nature of the work done 
by the American Medical Association. 
HE AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, 
originally organized to set up standards 

producer goods, in 1928 extended its 
standards for ultimate 


ork to include 


“consumer goods. In case these terms are 
to you, “producer” goods are those 


at are to be again used in making goods 
you and me as “ultimate” consumers. 
936 an important forward step was 
axen in the organization of an Advisory 

mittee on Ultimate Consumer Goods. 
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The membership of this committee in- 
cludes representatives of consumer, retail 
and manufacturer organizations. The 
chairman, Mr. Harold W. Brightman, rep- 
resents the National Retail 
Association, and the vice-chairman, Miss 
Ruth O’Brien, the United States Bureau 
Four jobs have al- 


Dry Goods 


of Home Economics. 
ready been started. These include: 

“Job 1. The development of a diction- 
ary of the terms uséd in retailing various 
types of merchandise, their construction, 
finish and performance. It will also con- 
tain a section of general retailing terms. 

“Job 2. This is related to sizes in chil- 
dren’s clothing and will include the de- 
velopment of a simple workable system 
of sizes for children ranging from one to 
fourteen years of This 
work, already begun, alone will involve 
than 


age. piece of 


the body measurements of more 
100,000 children. 

The development of a valid 
This work is being 


“Tob &. 
certification system. 
done at the suggestion of the Association 
of Consulting Chemists and Chemical En- 
gineers, who report that irresponsible cer- 
tifications, listings, endorsements and 
others where the basis of approval is not 
apparent, are tending to bring the whole 
into disrepute, and so 


approval system 


work a hardship upon the responsible 


vendor. 
“Job 4. 


system of grade designations applicable to 


The development of a general 


a wide range of commodities. 

THE Better Bustness Bureaus, located 
in over fifty large cities is the next on our 
list. 
supported through the membership 


Each bureau is an independent unit 
fees 
men of the community. 


of the business 


In general, the work is of two types: first, 
analyzing and studying problems involved 
in advertising procedures and setting up 
acts as a 

The bu- 


ethical standards; second, it 
policing and educational agent. 
reaus work with business men individually 
and also through their trade organizations, 
so that important standards are accepted 
and applied in all branches of an indus- 
try. The 


cooperate 


Better Business Bureaus also 


Federal Trade Com- 


States 


with the 
the United 
and all 


mission, Bureau of 


Standards, other standardizing 


agencies. An excellent example of the 
constructive work 
Guide for Retail Store Advertising, by the 
Better Bureau. The 
rules for 


done is found in A 


Boston Business 


book contains definitions and 


honest advertising, and this information is 
as necessary and vital to consumers as it 
is to the bureaus, since common. sense 
tells us that it is not possible for the bu- 
find 


advertising, 


reaus to and correct every act of 


unethical and the consumer 


must learn to protect himself. 
Trade organizations and associations are 


* Quoted from “In Step With the Consumer,” 
by P. G. Agnew, Secretary, American Standards 
Association, in June 3, 1937, f Printer’s 
nk 


issue of 


education to the con- 
sumer. NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION kind of 


work it is doing. To understand this or- 


means of 
LAUNDRYOWNERS 


also a 
THE 
is unique for the 


ganization, let us remember that the only 
thing the laundry has to sell is service, or 
the reconditioning of clothing and textiles. 
Because we are so familiar with soap and 
that 
purely chemical process and for this rea- 


water, we forget laundering is a 
son depends upon much technical informa- 
tion and very controlled processes if the 
service is to be valuable. A few years 
ago laundry owners were faced with three 
facts: 

1—that the laundry industry was being 
conducted largely by trained men in busi- 
ness methods but with little or no tech- 
nical training; 

2—that 
could not produce reliable results ; 


haphazard methods of work 


3—that in a field of work much 


study and research would be necessary to 


new 


develop properly standardized methods. 
To meet these needs, a fellowship was 
established in textile research at the Mel- 
lon Institute in Pittsburgh; * next, an ex 
perimental and model plant was put into 
operation; and third, an institute was es 
tablished where their own members might 
receive instruction in the most approved 
theory in methods and practice. In addi 
educa- 
tional The 


latest work of this organization now near- 


tion, much textile information of 


value has been published. 


ing completion, is a plan to certify ap- 


proved laundries. The plan rests on three 


points: first, standard equipment and pro- 


cedure are required; second, there must be 


periodic checking of test bundles put 


through each classification; and_ third, 


there must be re-inspection of plant at 
least twice a year for each approved laun- 


The 


and 


1 


ary, and notice. 


without advance 


standards for certification are many 
include in detail every department in which 
the goods will be handled. Since we have 
been studying the problems of truthfulness 
in advertising you will be interested in the 
first item under the heading of customer 
relations. “Advertising and all other sell- 
ing representations, both written and ver 
bal, regarding laundry shall be 
truthful, easily understood, free from mis- 
leading statements and readily provable.” 

THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HostERY 


MANUFACTURERS represents another trade 


Service 


group doing outstanding work. A com- 


mittee has just completed the specifica- 
tions for a system of grading stockings 
in order to provide a standard basis for 
quality differences. This plan will make it 
possibile fer us to buy with much greater 
assurance- of getting the quality of hose 
we desire for a particular activity, also 


to be able to recognize seconds and sub- 
> 


(Turn to page 34) 


* Since removed to textile 


National Association 


department of the 
Laundryowners plant at 


Joliet, Illinois 
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Paper 


Pottery 


By Lena E, McGucken 
Herkimer, New York 


't 3 HAT attractive pottery, 
have 
been made by the Home Economics 


surely it couldn't 


students,” said a visitor at our ex- 
hibit. 

“Really, it was,” 
dent guide. “It is great fun to make, 


replied the stu- 


and is called paper pottery.” 

“Paper pottery,” exclaimed the visitor, 
you don’t actually mean it is made of 
paper? 

Over and over again we heard similar 
particular group of 
the Home Furnishing 


remarks and _ that 
projects made by 
class seemed to be of special interest to 
our friends. A person viewing the work 
for the first time can scarcely believe that 

The fin- 


ished articles look exactly like gay, cvlor- 


the foundation actually is paper. 


ful pottery dishes and seem, almost, to 


have the feeling of old Mexican ware 


This is one of the newer 
both 


when 


crafts and is 
Just 
originated is 
like 


“Topsy” it just happened. However that 


fascinating and inexpensive. 


and how it actually 


probably not known—perhaps 
may be, it is a craft that both young and 
old can enjoy. The variety of articles one 
and there is great 
pportunity for creation of new and in- 
teresting pieces, 


can make are many, 
which are every bit as 
useful as they are decorative. For only 
individual nut or 
mint dishes, small flower pots, covered 
trinket trays, ash 
trays, candlesticks, hot dish pads, flower 
vases, and endless other articles, can be 


a few cents, coasters, 


candy dishes, bowls, 


easily and quickly made. 


The equipment is 
ored serpentine 
bottle of glue, 


simple—bright col- 
paper, paste, a small 
vater color paint brush 
and shellac, or vanish, are all that are 
Clear gloss brushing lacquer also 
makes an excellent finish but is slightly 
The paper 
1 be purchased at any stationery store. 


needed 


expensive. serpentine 
It comes in rolls of assorted colors and 
costs ten cents or less per roll. There 
are several grades of this paper and it is 
advisable to purchase the very best qual- 
ity, since this has a smoother finish, will 
work up more attractively, is less ab- 
sorbent and thus will not require as much 
shellac to produce a fine hard finish. 

All the articles are 


started in exactly the same way. The dif- 
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paper pottery 


Some very attractive pottery articles made by Miss McGucken’s high schoo! 
home economics class. 


ference in shape is obtained, later, by 
shaping with the thumb and finger. First 
decide on the color schemes. Whatever 
is to be the center color, is the roll of 
paper that is used first. Some workers 
prefer to loosen the paper from the cen- 
ter of the roll and unwind in that man- 
ner; others think it twists less, if un- 
rolled from the outside—it is well to ex- 
periment and decide for oneself which 
method seems preferable. 

Loosen the end of the roll—cut off and 
where it was at- 


discard the portion 


<<» 


tached as this will be thicker. Fold back 
the paper about 1-114 inches. Then start 
to roll it as tightly as possible. One may 
use a tiny bit of paste, put on with a 
tooth pick, in order to make the first few 
rolls more secure. Starting the work is 
really the most difficult part of the whole 
process; because the work must be VERY 
tightly done. It is so easy to let the small 
disc slip, and then, of course, it unwinds 
and the work has to be commenced anew. 
One must be careful, as the work prog- 
resses, not to let the paper twist and tear 
Most workers hold the rolled disc in the 
left hand, while they straighten and wind 
with the right, pulling the paper as snugly 
as possible, without tearing it. Whenever 
one wishes to stop working, simply fast- 
en the end of the paper with paste, so 
that it Then one may 
continue with the same color, or if a new 


will not unroll. 


color is to be used, tear off the paper, 


fasten with paste—then paste on a differ- 
ent colored strip and continue the rolling 


process until the disc is the desired size. 
Very interesting effects can be obtained 
by varying the width strips and using 
only one or two rows of a certain color. 


Discs ended with a dark color always 


produce a finished article that appears 
smaller than one that has been ended with 
a light hue. 

The discs are now ready to be shaped. 
The very simplest article that can be 
made is the flat mat, in any desired size, 
which may be used for a hot dish pad. 
Probably the next easiest article to make 
is the coaster or ash tray. These are 
shown just in front of the candle sticks 
at the left in the illustration. By holding 
the disc securely with both hands—fin- 
gers underneath the disc and the thumb 
on top — gently press 
down with the thumb 
and shape the sides and 
bottom with the finger 
tips, leaving the center 
base flat. In case this is 
to be used for an ash tray, a glass coaster 
may be placed inside the shaped disc. Many 
shapes can be obtained, as the illustration 
shows, by simply following the above 
method. One must be careful not to push 
any row of paper past the one on either 
side of it, or the disc will come apart, and 
it is almost impossible to slip it together 


FOLD 
/ 


again. 

With the exception of the high candle- 
sticks, all articles in the illustration were 
made from one The candle- 
sticks, in the front row of the illustra- 
tion, were shaped from underneath and 
raised carefully with the fingers, the 
place for the candle, or candle holder was 
then very gently pushed down with the 
thumb. The attractive dishes in 
center back of illustration had for their 
foundations, squares or diamond shaped 
pieces of wood, the same thickness as 
the width of the serpentine paper. The 
end of the paper was securely glued to 
the wood and then wound tightly as pre- 


disc. low 


large 


viously directed. By careful shaping quite 
a large diameter can be used and a good 
sized dish made in this manner. The 


dish at the right, with diamond shaped 
(Turn to page 31) 
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ITH the rising demand for teach- 

ers of adult classes the teacher 
training institutions have been faced with 
a new challenge. Experienced teachers 
and inexperienced teachers faced with a 
request for homemakers classes, either 
from their superintendents or the home- 
makers themselves, have written or re- 
turned in person to the colleges to ask 
frantically for some practical suggestions 
cn how to handle this new type of class. 
Even after some help has been given in 
pre-service training these teachers have 
come back to exchange experiences and 
seek new help from the center which they 
so fondly believe to be the fountain of 
youth for teacher inspiration. The in- 
crease of general interest in adult edu- 
cation on the part of both schoolmen and 
laymen and the availability of certain 
funds for the promotion and maintenance 
of adult programs have sent superintend- 
ents hastening to the centers of teacher 
education demanding trained teachers for 
would-be projects and ideas for dimly 
perceived possible programs. All of these 
situations have presented an increasingly 
difficult and increasingly pressing chal- 
lenge to the departments of home eco- 
nomics education. 

What kind of preparation is needed by 
the teacher of adult groups? Do adults 
need a kind of subject matter which the 
average high school teacher has not 
studied or is it only that the approach to 
and organization of adult groups must be 
undertaken in a way not always found in 
our high schools? Perhaps it is both the 
crganization and selection of subject ma- 
terials and a whole new set of attitudes 
towards adult learners which teachers of 
adults need. Are experienced homemakers 
in a better position to understand home 
problems of adults than others, so that 
real homemaking experience should be 
part of the requirement for adult class 
teachers? Can undergraduates be given 
adequate training through pre-service 
courses in special methods and adult psy- 
chology? Can understanding and ability 
to lead adult groups be given through ob- 
servation of adult classes or should there 
be apprenticeship, cadet or 
teaching with adult classes? These are 
some of the many questions which con- 


supervised 


ont us in teacher preparation for adult 
classes. Many of them bear close simi- 
larity to the questions always before us in 
all teacher education but take on renewed 
emphasis from the immediacy of the need 
lor answers in this new field. 

Believing that the ability to think ef- 

tively in the field of adult homemaking 
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Preparation of Teachers for Adult Education in 


Homemaking 


By Mary S. Lyle 





Mary S. Lyle is assistant professor of Home 

Economics Education, lowa State College, 

and is one of the educational advisors for 
Practical Home Economics. 


is the major objective of teacher prepara- 
tion for that field, as it is for any other, 
the first procedure is to analyze what is 
meant by “effective thinking” and what is 
required to make it possible. 

To “think effectively” in any field means 
to show proficiency in recognizing and 
solving problems which arise within it. 
That is, the more easily problems are de- 
fined and the more fertile the suggestions 
for solutions to them and the more skill- 
ful the becomes in testing the 
probable efficacy of the suggestions, the 
more effective the thinking. But this im- 
plies acquaintance with and experience in 
the field to provide the tools for thinking 
and practice in meeting problems which 


person 


are recognized as such and for which one 
that a 
for a 


attempts a solution. Dewey says’ 
teacher will have done all he can 
learner if he provides the conditions to 
stimulate thinking and enters sympatheti- 
cally with him into a common experience. 
This raises the question of what condi- 
tions will stimulate thinking. The answer 
can be given briefly, a genuine problem. 
Then to prepare teachers “to think ef- 
fectively” in the field of teaching adult 
homemaking classes, it is the teacher 
trainer’s responsibility to see that (1) 
these students are brought into as vivid 


1 Dewey, John. Democracy and Education. 


The Macmillan Co. 1924. p. 188, 









contact as possible with the problems en- 
(2) the 
desire to attack and solve such problems 
is aroused; G) the materials, experiences 
and guidance, as needed, are provided to 
aid in the finding and testing of the stu- 
dent’s solutions to these teaching prob- 


countered by adult class teachers ; 


lems; (4) opportunities for individual 
work are given. 

It will be evident that these four im- 
portant phases of teacher preparation can 
be provided in a variety of ways and that 
the means used to acquire desired results 
will depend to some extent upon the vision 
one has of the purposes and possibilities 
in adult homemaking education and the 
facilities for providing appropriate experi- 
ences in and near each teacher education 
center. The means used will also depend 
upon whether a pre-service or an in-serv- 
ice training program is to be developed. 

An example of a pre-service training 
program may be found in the present plan 
for training teachers for adult classes in 
Iowa State Col- 

following 


homemaking as used at 
lege which includes the fea- 
tures: 

(1) A broad all round training in home 
economics; 

(2) Required education courses in Gen- 
eral Methods, Special Methods and 
Supervised Teaching ; 

(3) A course in Methods for Teachers 
of Adult Homemaking Classes. 

Acquaintance with adult work as part 

of a community program is provided for 
all prospective teachers in the general 
and special methods courses. That is, the 
students by reading and observation be- 
come aware of the whole education pro- 
gram in a community and of the impor- 
tance of adult education. The course in 
special methods includes observation and 
participation in homemaking classes in the 
secondary schools and provides some con- 
tact with homes and parents. Again dur- 
ing the supervised teaching period some 
contact with parents is experienced as the 
trainees assist in the home 
projects. 
course in Methods for Teachers of Adult 


guidance of 
Following these experiences the 


Homemaking is elected by those who ex- 


pect to go into vocational schools, and 
those especially interested in working with 
adults. 

In this course a special study is made 
of the purposes of adult education in gen- 
eral and adult homemaking education in 
particular. As much contact with home- 
makers as can be arranged is provided 
through personal interviews, and through 
adult 


observation of groups in one or 


(Turn to page 30) 
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ECORATIVE cottons are more 
D exciting, more dramatic and more 
colorful than they ever have been, while 
spun rayons used alone and in combination 
with cotton yarns have opened up a new 
world of tremendously interesting possi- 
bilities in the creation of fabrics for in- 
terior decoration. 

Cotton homespuns with rough, irregular 
textures, nubby weaves, and 
hand-looimed effects both in novelties and 
classic diagonals and chevrons are popu- 
lar, serviceable and good-looking, and 100- 
inch fabrics which lend themselves to en- 
tirely new design and color treatments 
are of growing importance. Slip cover 
fabrics in all-over geometric patterns, 
corded and striped effects, quilted and 
satin weave types provide unlimited op- 
portunity for variety and beauty in the 
home. “Companion” fabrics also lend 
themselves to interesting treatments. For 
example, a soft wool-like ground shown 
in both striped patterns and checked pat- 
terns may be effectively used for dra- 
peries, bedspreads and slip covers in onc 
room to create a harmonious and versa- 
tile effect. 

Unusual 
“fringed” fabrics. 


two-tone 


gay are a variety of 

Sometimes the fringe 
decorations appear in horizontal bands, 
the fringe being woven into the fabric and 
clipped to various lengths; sometimes it is 
used in gay multi-color colored fringe-bar 
patterns; and newest of all it decorates 
the fabric in all-over wide-spaced tassel 
This family of fabrics is some- 


and 


effects. 
times called “Barbiche,” or goat’s beard. 

Stripes of all kinds are excellent. There 
are numerous fancy stripes. Interspaced 
novelty satin stripes on textured grounds 
are being featured for both modern and 
traditional While horizontal 
stripes and bright color tones continue to 


interiors. 


be important in modern weaves, vertical 
striped patterns are gaining in popularity. 


Unusual color alliances and soft dusty 


pastels such as light blue, greens, coral, 
beige and golden yellow are leaders for 


spring. yen dark shades for fall and 
winter this season were, paradoxically, 
lighter and brighter. Light shades are 


finding increasing favor for winter deco- 
rations in tempo with a gay mode of liv- 
ing. Coral, for example, is exceptiunally 
good, and soft rose and blue tones are 
handsome complements to dark woods. 
Rough textured cottons with spun rayon 
introduced as raised surface decorations, 
textured and 


and smooth 


grounds in cotton and cotton and spun 


patterned 


rayon prints are also important in spring 


fabrics. Mohair-type fabrics 


decorative 
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Decorative Fabrics Have Drama 


By G. Raymond Hahn 


Wellington Sears Company 
New York City 


woven of cotton and spun rayon and hand 
etched by new methods of engraving in 
rich deep toned colors are striking and 
as durable as they are lovely. 

Corded and quilted effects, tweedy tex- 
tures which are developed with a cotton 
and ratine filling in a variety of chevron, 
diamond, check and diagonal patterns are 
use of 3,000 denier rayon which takes a 
notable. Also outstanding are needlepoint 
effects achieved through the use of 3,000 
denier rayon which takes a darker tone 
in dyeing than the cotton with the soft 
cotton simulating a rich, velvety pile 
effect. 

The growing interchange of decorative 
fabrics ideas and dress fabrics, with deco- 
rative materials this season exerting a 
lively influence on dress fabric designs, 
texture and colorings is noted. Paris 
couturiers are deriving genuine inspiration 
for both fabrics and ornaments from the 
home furnishings field. Evening gowns, 
jackets and wraps are being fashioned of 
drapery damasks and brocades. Cotton 
and spun rayon decorative fabrics are in- 
creasingly important in the field of day- 
time and sportwear. 

Fabrics, whether for apparel or interior 
decoration, are definitely keyed to con- 
temporary demand. The public is much 
less price minded, and is definitely inter- 
ested in the quality and fashion aspects 
of fabrics. They are eager to furnish 
their homes to the best possible advantage 
just as they are eager to be fashion right 
in their wearing apparel, and the wealth 
of beautiful new fabrics available for all 
types of interiors provides unusual oppor- 
tunity and challenge to the decorator. 

The soft, supple hand and drape of the 
new spun rayon fabrics is especially note- 
worthy. The speed spun 
newest textile has ad- 
vanced to a position of great importance 
in decorative fabric for 
knowledge about the characteristics of 
this yarn. 

Spun 


with which 
rayon, prodigy, 


creation calls 


rayon is yarn made from cut 
rather than continuous filaments. These 
short fibers are termed “staple fiber.” By 
cutting the filaments to the length of the 
staple fibers such as cotton, wool or silk, 
yarn may be produced that has charac- 
teristics similar to natural fibers. 
As a result, spun rayon not only com- 
bines successfully with natural fibers, in 
the production of unusual and very inter- 
esting fabrics, but also is used to produce 
fabrics that have entirely new textures, 


these 





hand and appearance. Fabrics of spun 
rayon Or spun rayon mixtures with cot- 
ton appear this season in the lines of the 
most important converters, in a wide di- 
versity of weaves, in striking color and 
design treatments and in monotones as 
well as prints. These new s:ars on the 
decorative horizon have beautiful body, 
luxurious hand and excellent drape. They 
are particularly notable for their clear 
brilliant colorings, while their versatility, 
style distinction and individuality make 
them suitable for all types of interiors, 
both modern and traditional. 

Upholstery fabrics have kept step with 
draperies in new and unusual effects and 
in quality and design. Firm underweaves 
and durability characterize fabrics that 
have the appearance of richness and lux- 
ury. Both rough textures and semi- 
smooth textures are important and since 
a few larger pieces of furniture are often 
preferred to numerous smaller pieces in 
today’s rooms, these fabrics are often the 
dramatic focal point in the decorative 
scheme of the room. Special cotton ratine 
yarns are sometimes emplaved to achieve 
depth and irregularity of texture. Square 
patterns are interesting in alternating 
block and diagonal design, these designs 
sometimes highlighted with a heavy rayon 
slub decorative motif. Some textures 
have a vich chenille-like quality achieved 
by overlaying a firm ground with heavy 
cotton cordings in rickrack formation. Out- 
standing colors in upholstery fabrics are 
blue, rust, green, dubonnet, brown, yel- 
low and beige. These colors are beauti- 
ful complements to dusty pastels at win- 
dows. Subtle imaginative colorings are 
liked for both drapery and upholstery 
fabrics, and unusual color alliances lend 
charm and instinction to simple room 
treatments; for example, dusty pink on 
plum, old gold on turqouise, or light blue 
on dark Liue. While these new fabrics of 
cotton and spun rayon have been styled 
to meet the trend toward rich interiors, 
they are not high priced, they are essen- 
tially serviceable and they have been 
fashioned to harmonize in color, texture 
and “feeling” with floor coverings and 
other furnishings in today’s home. Many 
take inspiration from Old World textile 
craftsmen, others from early American 
hand-loomed fabrics, ranging from opu- 
lent, baroque styles to classically simple 
weaves, textures being important not only 
for their dramatic beauty, but because they 
are practical as well. Versatility is the 
creator’s watchword, and in this respect 
cottons and spun rayons are style leaders 
in the decorative field. 
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The background fabric shows an interesting texture achieved by combining cotton warp with 
Draperies in upper photograph are made of spun rayon in nubbly texture; 


spun rayon filling. 
a new rough ombre striped cotton and spun rayon in a giant chevron pattern is shown below. 
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The Principal's Relationship to the 


BELIEVE that first of all a school 

cafeteria should serve the best kind 
of food possible for the growing child, 
well cooked, and of course, in these times, 
at the lowest possible cost. I believe it 
should be served in the cleanest possible 
manner and in the most efficient way. 
There remains, however, another side of 
the work of the cafeteria in the public 
schools, and I am going to deal largely 
with that. 

The serving of the best food and with 
quick service—or efficient service—is done 
in an admirable way in Chicago. At least 
I speak of the cafeteria at Lane. I don’t 
know whether other cities—large cities— 
have as many problems as we have here 
in Chicago, but we must realize that most 
of the high schools in the country, and 
certainly those in Chicago, were built 
years ago and were built for small num- 
bers of pupils. Then the membership of 
those schools doubled and trebled, and in 
some instances even more than that in 
number. In most cases the facilities of the 
cafeteria were not enlarged, so we can 
understand why all of this work of serv- 
ing the best type of food to the child 
in the most efficient manner can not al- 
ways be carried out. The old Lane High 
School, in which the Lane Tech High was 
housed until 1934, is an example. That 
school was built in 1908 intended to ac- 
commodate some 1200 pupils, and before 
the new building was finished that same 
building and the immediate environments 
had to take care of some 6,000 pupils. 
Yet the facilities for serving 6,000 pupils 
or any portion of that number were never 
enlarged. So you can see what I mean 
when I say that the cafeteria does present 
problems to the principal. 

Now, how much the principal can do 
under such conditions cannot be deter- 


From talk given at National School Cafeteria 
Association Convention, Chicago, November 11- 
12. 
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mined as a result of any one situation 
Each situation is a separate one and any 
statement made about those conditions 
would have to be made in the light of 
what a person knows about that particular 
situation. But, in speaking of cafeterias 
in general—good, bad, adequately, or in- 
adequately housed—we have, I think, to 
have some sort of general policy about 
cafeterias, otherwise we will never be 
able to improve them in the future build- 
ings that are built. If we don’t know what 
a cafeteria should do besides serve food 
to a child then, of course, our future cafe- 
terias will probably be duplicates of those 
we have today, and those problems which 
largely arise in the school on the educa- 
tional side of the work will never be 
taken care of properly. 

The cafeteria manager can help greatly 
if she understands the problems of the 
principal in a school which attempts to 
serve its pupils through the cafeteria. I 
would say fundamentally that the prime 
purpose of any department in a school be- 
yond its utilitarian purpose is to educate 
a child, and I would include in that the 
cafeteria. JI don’t think we can justify a 
cafeteria in a school building unless we 
do put it on some sort of an educational 
basis (Italics ours—Ed.) If we can jus- 
tify it we certainly can enlarge its scope 
of value to the student if we consider its 
educational value in addition to the utili- 
tarian purpose. When we begin to con- 
sider the cafeteria from its educational 
standpoint we immediately fall back upon 
the one big objective of all schools and 
all departments in those schools, and that 
is to train a pupil to live in the type of 
democracy he is going to go into after 
graduating. 

First of all I always think of every 
one of my students out in the public in all 


School Cafeteria 


By Charles E. Lang, Principal 


types of gatherings—large, small, well 
organized, disorganized—and I always try 
to figure out what that boy will do under 
those circumstances after he has left Lane. 
Have I been able to influence him and his 
ideas enough so that when he leaves Lane 
he will conduct himself in that manner 
in which society decrees he should? I 
believe that any principal of the school 
that passes up the opportunity to make 
use of the cafeteria in training the student 
in that proper public decorum which we 
insist students have, is passing up a 
valuable opportunity to educate his stu- 
dents. The cafeteria, therefore, should 
be just as important to him as any lab- 
oratory or shop in the school. 

We have, however, other factors that 
enter into this matter which are not as 
closely connected with the actual con- 
sumption of food or with eating. Those 
factors have to do with living with one 
another, and there is no better place *td 
find out how a student will react unless 
you look upon the cafeteria as a lab- 
oratory of human action. And so I am 
always interested whenever I go into the 
cafeteria to observe how well the stu- 
dents are reacting along the lines or in 
the manner in which we would like to 
have them react when they are in such 
numbers as we usually find them in the 
cafeteria. There is the matter of his own 
personal cleanliness. There is the way in 
which he leaves the immediate premises 
around the table where he was seated dur- 
ing his lunch period. There are the evi- 
dences of other good and bad eating 
habits. There are such annoying things 
as loud and disturbing actions. We cer- 
tainly don’t want those, and we should 
welcome the opportunity in a cafeteria to 
demonstrate to the pupils or to train 
them at least to demonstrate the proper 
manner in which they should act while in 
any public assembly. Many of these things 
can be accomplished with the students 
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The lunch room at Lane Technical High School is well planned and attractively deco- 


rated. 


by public heart-to-heart talks with the 
student body as a whole. Of course we 
will always find a certain number—a very 
small percentage—of dissenters from any 
attempt to formulate good habits. With 
those few dissenters a private talk is some- 
times necessary. I prefer the public heart- 
to-heart talk with the student body in as- 
semblies. I find that to be most helpful. 
When you take up matters of this kind 
with them they become interested, and I 
have found quite a lot of evidence in the 
student body that they are interested in 
their cafeteria. 

One evidence is found in a description 
of a little experiment we conducted last 
year when in connection with work in 
composition with a class in English. We 
were thinking only of the English work 
that would go into writing such a com- 
position. In discussing it with the teach- 
ers involved in that experiment, we agreed 
that the student body participating should 
take points of interest around the school 
and write something original 
about a thing that they knew something 
about. If they weren’t quite sure that they 
knew everything about that particular part 
of the school building they at least had 
the opportunity of finding out more about 
it. We had a large number of activities, 
or rather, places to be visited suggested 
by the student body. Some of them 
wanted to go down in the boiler room 
heating and_ venti- 
mentioned he 
like to visit the cafeteria. ‘That 
may seem rather strange to you. He had 
been in that cafeteria every day for a 


building 


and investigate the 


lating system; one boy 


would 


number of years, yet he wanted to see it. 
The matter was discussed and the other 
boys said they had never been behind the 
They had never seen that 
f the cafeteria where the food was 
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ing line. 


It feeds approximately five thousand boys each noon-time. 


prepared. You may wonder why that 
never was thought of before, but it wasn't. 
The minute that point was made and the 
opportunity was given to that one class, it 
was seized upon and all those other things 
that might appear to be more attractive 
to the mechanically inclined boy such as 
we have at our school were dropped im- 
mediately. They all went to the cafeteria 
and visited the kitchen, the storeroom, etc. 
As a result we had demands from a large 
allowed the 


number of classes to be 


privilege of going behind the scenes and 


stirred up in an 
demonstrated 


that was 
clearly 


interest 
manner 


that 
accidental 
to me the cafeteria to any 
school if used properly. I think that it 
resulted in a considerable amount of good. 
If nothing else, I think that if our 
students can see the operation of their 
cafeterias, see the clean and wholesome 


value of a 


way in which food is prepared and served 
to them, understand it, then we have an 
educated group of students we can send 
out and who will be more critical of the 
public restaurants in which they will eat 
in the future. I think it will add to their 
improvement if they can get that sort of 
critical attitude. 
the burden on the cafeterias to meet all 
them to 


That, of course, places 
these standards before we show 
the students. 

There is one problem that remains as 
far as I can see from the school end in 
which I think we might all co-operate, and 
that is the manner in which we house pu- 
pils while they are eating. I rather deplore 
the method that is so common of sending 
thousands of students into the cafeteria in 
shifts, trying to get them to eat their lunch 
in as short a time as possible so that they 
can get out for someone else who is to 
follow. That is not a criticism of the cafe- 
teria managers or the principals. It is 
rather an 
probably can not solve immediately, but 


economical condition that we 
unless we attempt to solve it and keep on 
attempting it we probably never will solve 
it, and we will continue to have this bad 
American habit of 
house and rushing out again to do the 
next thing. We take very little time to eat 
our food, and we do not really enjoy it. 
Another thing that I would like to see 
schools is the 


rushing to the food 


improved in the public 
large number of students eating together 
without the possibility of their enjoying 
don’t think 
possible, no matter what we do, to intro 
duce that 
eleven or twelve hundred boys, or boys 


each other socially. | it is 


social feature when we put 
and girls, in one large room for a short 
period of time. We can’t do anything to 
improve those youngsters or to give them 
the opportunity to enjoy themselves so 
cially unless we change the conditions. If 
we are going to continue to house them 
in large groups in one room then I would 
the time extended so that we 
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OLLOWING the Conference meet- 

ing in New York last fall a letter was 
sent to all directors of school cafeterias 
who attended, asking them to report on 
the work of health promotion in their 
schools. Answers were received from a 
number of directors from the eastern 
states, and from states as far away as 
Alabama, Indiana and Illinois. A sum- 
mary only can be given here of what is 
being accomplished. 

The original program of work outlined 
for last vear was used again this year as 
the basis for the work of this committee, 
which has for its aim good meal selection 
which can result from better menu plan- 
ning and a definite relationship between 
the cafeteria and school health program. 

The names mentioned are by no means 
the only ones replying but are used to cite 
examples of work which are descriptive of 
the various phases of the program. 


ORGANIZATION OF WorK 


A. Interest ScHooL ADMINISTRATORS 

It goes without saying that administra- 
tors are interested or there would not 
be a cafeteria in the school. However, 
some of the reports indicate that school 
superintendents and principals have shown 
more than a passing interest in this work. 
A number of reports called attention to 
the fact that a health program is being 
planned by the entire school faculty. This, 
of course, is a long time procedure and 
no one felt quite ready to report on the 
outcome. A number of schools also re- 
nort that cafeteria committees have been 
formed on which various faculty members 
serve. South Bend, Indiana, reported a 
splendid program which they planned for 
the home room teacher. 

The principal of’a junior high school in 
Hartford (Conn.) has prepared a program 
as planned by his entire faculty at a con- 
ference attempting the correlation of so- 
‘jal studies, art, general science, guidance, 
English, physical education and home eco- 
nomics with proper diet. 

The principal of a senior high school 
in Hartford cooperated with the dietitian 
in her program of health promotion by 
giving talks to the pupils on the impor- 
tance of good diet. His letter indicates 
the importance of teaching nutrition on 
a level with other subjects. 

Two reports came from colleges. VPenn- 
sylvania State College reported that they 
have a course in school lunch organizing 


and management. From the Department 


From the Report of the Health Promotion Com 
mittee Annual Conference of Food Service Di 
rectors, Boston, Mass., November 5-6, 1937. 
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Health Promotion Through the Cafeteria 


By Beatrice Hall 


Nutrition Director 
Connecticut Dairy and Food Council 


of Institution Management of Cornell 
University came an interesting letter re- 
garding their attempt to supply well bal- 
anced meals to students. 4 


B. CooperATION OF THE WHOLE SCHOOL 

Reports show a definite trend towards 
more cooperation of the various depart- 
ments of the school; home economics and 
physical education teachers and nurses 
have probably been the most helpful in 
most cases. In Trenton, New Jersey, all 
supplies for the home economics depart- 
ment are purchased through the cafeteria. 
They have a club known as the “Service 
Club,” organized for girls who are inter- 
ested in institutional management. Part 
of the members are girls who belong to 
the home economics classes. The cafeteria 
cooperates with the physical education 
department by advising students when pre- 
paring for camping trips, lunches, etc. 
There is a direct contact with the nurses 
in the school as no student is allowed to 
work in the cafeteria until approved by 
the school nurse. 


C. CoopzRATION OF PARENTS 


The large schools, particularly high 
schools, cannot have the close cooperation 
of the parents and parent organizations 
that the small ones can. Many directors 
report, however, that they are working 
with the parents, not only to inform them 
of the type of food that is being served 
in the cafeteria, but to urge better lunches 
brought from home. In West Hartford 
the director of lunch rooms publishes the 
week’s Junch menu for all schools in one 
This appears on each 
following week and 


of the daily papers. 
Thursday for the 
gives the mothers a chance to discuss with 
their children what they may select for 
lunch. A club of girls in a West Hart- 
ford junior high schooi prepared a talk 
which they will give at a mothers’ tea in 
the near future. 

In Cleveland Heights (Ohio) the parent 
teacher organization is contacted each 
year with an explanation of the policy 
and system of the cafeteria. 

In Chicago, Mr. Washam reports that at 
a recent parent teacher meeting he took 
occasion to’ remove the strip from a cash 
register which had a record of the sale 
of food to the students, showing that the 
average sale to a high student 
amounted to 9.83 cents. 
point out to these mothers, that probably 
the allowance is too small to expect the 


school 
It wasn’t hard to 





children to eat heartily of wholesome, 
health building foods. 


PLAN OF PROCEDURE 
A. DestRABLE ATTITUDE IN CAFETERIA 


There seems to be a general recognition 
of the opportunity of establishing good 
social behavior*and of the importance of 
attractive surroundings. Every director 
has mentioned this. In one of the Hart- 
ford junior high schools they seem to have 
taken this as a definite goal and their 
booklet in the exhibition describes this 
program as prepared by a cafeteria com- 
mittee. Disorder and its elimination is 
the subject, showing how an inadequate 
room was made not only efficient, but a 
very pleasant place for the children to eat. 
The food counters were rearranged, many 
suggestions coming from the pupils them- 
selves. The committee working on this 
project feels that they now have quite an 
orderly lunch room. 

The Lexington (Mass.) high school in 
cooperation with the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Health, uses this notice to 
initiate its health program each year. 

To Att ENTERING STUDENTS 


Tomorrow your school lunchroom will open. 
Just to help you out on the very first day, we 
are going to tell you something about this lunch- 
room, 

On the bulletin boards and in your home 
rooms you will find posted the menus for the 
first week of school. Try to study the menu ior 
the day so that you will have some idea of what 
you want. The prices are the same each day. 
The “main dish’ costs ten cents, each of the 
other foods listed costs five cents. 

The lunchroom is really a cafeteria. You 
probably know that this means that you help 
yourself and carry your food on a tray to a table 
in the lunchroom. 

Here is a general plan for tomorrow—and, in 
fact, for every day. 

1, Find a minute to wash your hands before 

you go to the lunchroom. 

2. Have your money ready; it saves time. 

3. Boys form a line on the left side of the 

steam table, girls on the right. 


. Order your ‘‘main dish,’’ soup, and vege- 


table at the steam table. 


5. Help yourself to a tray, a napkin, and all 
the silver you will need. 

6. Select the foods you want from the counter, 
If you have milk, take two straws from 
the box, 

7. Pay the cashier at the end of the line. 


Count your change. 
What to do after you have eaten your lunch: 
Clean up your place at the table. Remember 
the next person wants to find a clean place, too! 
Use your napkin to brush crumbs onto your tray. 

Carry your tray to the dish trucks. (You wil! 
find one at each end of the lunchroom.) Scrape 
your dishes and throw all waste and papers into 
Put milk bottles on the shelf, 
“Silver,” and 


the waste barrels. 


silver on a tray marked glass 


dishes on a tray marked “Glasses.”” Pile your 
dishes neatly on the truck and put your tray 


on the lower shelf of the truck. 
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B. SELEcTION OF Goop LUNCHES 

The reports were chiefly concerned with 
this part of the program and I am sure 
that all directors who reported stressed 
the fact that they are working toward the 
plate combination so that the children will 
have a balanced lunch. Some dietitians 
are spending a great deal of time in talk- 
ing with the pupils as they select their 
lunches and report a gradual increase in 
the sales of milk, fruits and vegetables. 
When candy is sold it is usually handled 
as intelligently as possible. In a West 
Hartford junior high school the dietitian 
has been very successful in working di- 
rectly with the students, not only in the 
cafeteria line but by going to the class 
rooms and giving talks on good food se- 
lection. Through clubs and special proj- 
ects they are building a better health con- 
sciousness throughout the school. An 
animal feeding experiment has been con- 
ducted this fall and the dietitian already 
feels that the food certain 
children has been improved as a result. 
Many student groups help the dietitian in 
tray checking. 


selection of 


In Trenton, N. J., a training course for 
the help in the cafeteria has been started 
and is reported as follows: 

“We meet once every two weeks and discuss 
various topics. Each worker is given a mimeo- 
graphed copy of rules pertaining to the topic of 
discussion for that meeting. Our aim is to im- 
prove genera! conditions in the kitchen and raise 
the standard of this type of help.” 


C. Class Room Work ° 


Many dietitians furnish information and 
illustrative material for class room pur- 
A cafeteria management club has 
been established in Trenton, N. 
described by one of the 


poses. 
J., and is 
students as 
follows: 
“We have organized a Cafeteria Management 
) in our school this fall. The object of this 
the cafeteria 
The requirements of the Cafeteria Man- 
Club are at least year of 


sconomics, 


to train girls on line of 


one home 


“They will work in the cafeteria during study 
Is and at lunch 
of filing and typing 


Office work on the 
I Then 


make 


time. 
will be done. 


time for learn to 


will 


will be them to 


s and 


nter during lunch periods and 


nice sandwiches. They serve at 
is a whole, 
ibout running a cafeteria. 
“This club will also give the girls experience 


he kitchen if they ever intend to be a die 


r just a plain good housewife.” 
MEeEAsurRE RESULTS 
Many of the directors feel that it is 
this 
However, certain results have al- 


very difficult to measure results of 
work. 
ready been indicated, such as the increase 
the sale of the protective foods—milk, 
ts and vegetables; in general, a de- 
crease in the sale of candy, pastries, etc. 
A number of graphs and charts are on 
display with the exhibits which show that 
the sale of processed the 

Many charts have also 


foods is on 
gradual increase. 
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School Feeding In Tokyo 


By Margaret Hockin 


Home Economics Secretary, Y. W. C. A., 


Tokyo, 


HE school cafeteria is an estab- 

lished factor in the teaching of 
health and nutrition in the cities of 
America. Because educationalists be- 
lieve it has great value in the estab- 
lishment of good eating habits, the 
selection of the right kind of food, the 
training for good habits and 
civic responsibility, it is gradually de- 
veloping a close the 
school the 


social 


correlation to 
program and the work of 
home economics department. 
Cafeterias in Tokyo, Japan, whether 
operated by schools or commercial en- 
terprises, are not numerous. Several 
the including those 
sponsored by missionary group organi- 
zations, operate attractive cafeteria 
but the number of students 
who benefit from this service is small 


schools in city, 


service, 


compared with the vast army of boys 
and constitute this 
school Also, the 
who attend such schools are detinitely 
in the privileged group whose families 
live above the middle strata of society. 


girls who 
enrollment. 


city’s 
students 


Should you stand for a few minutes 
near a fast-line station in Tokyo be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock on any 
morning of the week Sunday, 
would be 
entire 
The trains, which 


except 
inclined to wonder if 


population 


you 
this 


school. 


city’s goes to 


run at few 
minute intervals disgorge their human 
cargo by the hundreds and you watch 
their blue uniforms disappear down the 
street to be replaced so quickly by 
another group that the line seems to 
you at that point to be unbroken in 
every direction. Surely Japan’s boast 
of 95% literacy in her population is 
And in the 


strapped on each student’s back, or in 


well founded! book-bag 
the furoshiki carried in the hand, you 
may feel quite sure there reposes the 
mid-day lunch packed in the regulation 
tin or lacquer container. 

Lunch to the average Japanese school 
boy or cold 
meat, pickles and a little raw or cooked 
all 
packed in the compact box and with 


girl means rice, fish or 


vegetable as a garnish. This is 


essential to every meal 


little varia- 


which is 
the 


tea, 
constitutes lunch with 
tion. 

One such a lunch 
is that it. isjalways cold. Experience 
has proved, however, that the Japanese 
student is as enthusiastic for a hot mid- 
day meal as Bobby Jones if it can be 
secured at a price within the daily 


great drawback to 


Japan 


lunch budget. The Government Insti- 
tute of Nutrition is doing an excellent 
piece of experimental work in several 
schools in the city by supplying the 
meal for 
must, of 


with a 

The 
course, be supplemented by government 
funds and the menus, though nutritious, 
forms the 
foundation of every meal, but on one 
of these 


students simple hot 


five sen.* experiment 


are kept very simple. Rice 


occasion when I visited one 
schools, tender bean sprouts and green 
peas had been mixed with the rice and 
this nutritious and tasty dish was served 
with hot soup. 

The cafeteria of the Tokyo Y.W.C.A 
was among the first in the city and yet 
functioning for the 
past eight years. With a staff of nine, 
including a Japanese supervisor trained 
at Columbia University, we cater to a 


it has only been 


group of about 250 students every day 
from 11:30 1:30 pm. The 
Y.W.C.A. is a modern five-story build- 
ing with the cafeteria on the ground 
floor the not 
originally planned to cater to outsiders 
(that is, the 
Y.W.C.A. its loca- 
tion near 
groups of 
come in and reserve the special dining 


a.m. to 


near entrance. It was 


not enrolled in 


but due to 


those 
school) 
universities, 


several men’s 


these students frequently 
room. However, students in Japan, as 
elsewhere, usua!ly have little money to 
spend, so that here too, we must plan 
satisfying lunches that cost practically 
nothing! 

Many of our 
own box-lunch and supplement it with 
Tea (the 


free, a 


students bring their 


a bowl of soup or a dessert. 


Japanese o-bancha) is served 


pot and several cups being placed on 
cach table. Hot luncheon plates, how- 


ever, are growing in popularity, espe- 


as the students have found from 
that the 
offered for 15 sen is usually satisfying 


cially 


experience special luncheon 


and tasty. This frequently takes the 
form of a vegetable plate, always of 
Des- 
pies of 


favorite 


course with a large scoop of rice. 
serts, too, are in great demand 
all kinds the 
These, however, 


being special 


are, more expensive 
sO we are trying to educate the girls 
to a wiser expenditure of their food 
allowance. 

So-called “foreign food” is extremely 
popular in Japan. Seventy per cent of 
the restaurants in Tokyo serve Ameri- 
*A sen is a Japanese coin, worth approximately 


a little more than three-fourths of a cent, Amer- 
ican money. 
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Large Scale Dishwashing 


By Charles Schwartz 


Calgon, Incorporated 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


O those who directly or indirectly 
| we concerned, the daily task of 
cleaning some hundred million dishes dis- 
tributed throughout the restaurant field is 
an overwhelming one compared to which 
even the Herculean task of cleaning the 
Augean stable would be a trivial diver- 
sion, Coupled with the gigantic propor- 
tions of the job, there is an ingrained 
psychological abhorrence which manifests 
itself in an ostrich-like burying of the 
head behind the evening newspaper when- 
ever the subject of dishwashing is men- 
tioned. In the home these tactics are 
sometimes successful; but in the res- 
taurant field the task is not so easily side- 
stepped, since ignoring it does not wash 
the dishes. 

In connection with large scale dish- 
washing, there are three questions which 
must be answered before the matter is 
thoroughly understood. They are: 
“What is it?” “Why do it?” “How to 
do it?” 

The first one of these questions can be 
answered in a few words. Large scale 
dishwashing is the treatment of dishes in 
commercial establishments whereby the 
dishes are freed from all traces of pre- 
vious use with the exception of wear. 

The reasons for dishwashing are so 
obvious that only to recall them is neces- 
sary. Increasing knowledge of hygiene 
and sanitation has emphasized the fact 
that insanitary dishes may be responsi- 
ble for the spread of communicable 
diseases. Recognition of this fact has 
led to rather widespread legislation on 
restaurant and hotel sanitation and evi- 
dence is available that local health author- 
ities are becomming increasingly con- 
cerned about the state of the dishwash- 
ing operation, since public health ordi- 
nances designed to better conditions are 
being adopted more and more frequently. 

The third question, namely, “How to 
do it?” is the one of primary concern 
at the moment. The common belief not- 
withstanding, there is more to the treat- 
ment of soiled dishes than merely bring- 
ing them into the kitchen through the 
door marked “In” and out again through 
another door marked “Out.” 

This treatment of soiled dishes, ordinar- 
ily called washing, is carried out in one 
of two ways depending on the number 
of dishes handled, which in turn depends 
on the size of the establishment. A small 
establishment does its dishwashing manu- 
ally, while a large one makes use of a 
machine. Each method if properly exe- 
cuted gives excellent results, but each 
one requires for its execution a reason- 
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Surveying the field of dishwashing 
broadly, it is evident that of all the 
factors involved the one important 
one, which is most widely neglected, 
is that of adequate supervision. The 
supervising personnel of an eating 
establishment, busy with a mass of 
detail which on the surface is of 
more importance than dishwashing, 
tends to ignore almost completely 
the fact that the diswashing opera- 
tion is an important one and deserves 
consideration. Too long has dish- 
washing consisted of tossing dishes 
into a sink or into a machine at one 
end and pulling them out at the 
other without regard to what hap- 
pens inside. It is now time that the 
operation be overhauled in the light 
of recent investigations on the sub- 
ject, and that the whole conception 
of dishwashing as it has been known 
up until the past few years be dis- 
carded and a new one adopted; 
based not upon a mere routine 
process for moving dishes from one 
end of a mechanical contrivance to 
another, but grounded in the thor- 
ough realization of the problems in- 
volved and a desire on the part of 
the managing personnel to recog- 
nize the importance of the job and 
to give it the time and consideration 
it deserves. In every eating estab- 
lishment there must be assigned to a 
responsible person the task of main- 
taining by proper operating condi- 
tions a high order of dish cleanli- 
ness. Only in this way will it be 
possible to satisfy the demands of 
both the public and health officials. 











able familiarity with the factors involved. 
To these factors attention may now be 
directed. 
Mechanical Dishwashing 

For mechanical dishwashing there are 
required the following facilities: 1. Ade- 
quate space. 2. A dishwashing machine. 
3. A supply of hot water. 4. A deter- 
gent. 5. “Man power.” 6. Supervision. 

Adequate space means as much space 
as can be spared. Plenty of space on 
the “soiled dish” end of the operation 
makes it possible to stack the dirty dishes 
sufficiently low so that the not infre- 
quent toppling of towers of dishes is 
avoided. The same holds true for the 
“clean-dish” end. Room for the atten- 
dants to work without crossing each 
other’s tracks too frequently is obvious- 
ly desirable, as it eliminates waste mo- 
tion and possibilities of collision with 
subsequent breakage. The exact kitchen 
layout will, of course, vary with each es- 
tablishment, but thought at the time of 
installation will be amply repaid by more 
efficient operation in the future. 









A dishwashing machine, in general, 
is merely a receptacle for a rack full of 
dishes, and is so designed that the dishes 
in the rack can be subjected to the vig- 
ourous action of the washing solution 
and subsequently be rinsed by hot water 
coming through a set of nozzles within 
the machine. The exact method of per- 
forming these functions varies from ma- 
chine to machine, but the general prin- 
ciple is the same. Machines may be 
divided roughly into one-tank and mul- 
tiple-tank machines. In the former all 
of the rinse water flows into the wash 
water, diluting it. In the latter, only a 
fraction of the rinse water flows into 
the wash water and the remainder into 
the rinse tank. So much for general 
description of the machines. The type 
of machine used depends largely upon 
the volume of dishes to be handled. It 
is better to get a machine capable of 
handling a few more dishes than might 
be used rather than a few less. In addi- 
tion to the capacity of the machine, other 
determining factors in its choice are the 
space available, the money available, and 
the personal factor. It can be stated 
quite generally, though, that all commer- 
cial dishwashing machines are capable of 
giving good results if used properly. 

In the machine a detergent must be 
used, and the variety of materials of- 
fered for this purpose is almost limitless. 
Dishwashing compounds consist usually 
of one or more alkalies or alkaline salts. 
The ones commonly used are trisodium 
phosphate, sodium metasilicate, sodium 
carbonate, and, to a lesser extent, sodium 
bicarbonate, sodium sesquicarbonate, so- 
dium hydroxide and borax. Briefly speak- 
ing, the detergents designed for mechani- 
cal dishwashing are presumed to emulsify 
and saponify such soil as occurs on dishes 
sufficiently well to remove it. Let that 
be taken for granted. They are in ad- 
dition supposed to precipitate out the 
water hardness. It is well known that 
they do do this, but it is a matter of 
everyday experience to know that once 
this hardness is precipitated out by 
ordinary detergents it does not flush away 
with the wash water or rinse water, 
as was originally hoped, but it is thrown 
onto the dishes and onto the sides of the 
machine by the action of the wash water, 
where it sticks and in time builds up 
those deposits known as lime stains and 
scale both on the dishes and on the ma- 
chine. Little as we like to make the com- 
parison, the lime stains on dishes and 
the scale on the machine are directly 
analogous to the well-known bathtub 
ring. 

Schwartz and Gilmore (1) have shown 
that sodium hexametaphosphate, by vir- 
tue of its property of combining with 
water hardness to form stable soluble 
complexes with calcium and magnesium, 
when added to commonly used alkalies 
for mechanical dishwashing, is able to 
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(Courtesy Hobart Mfg. Co.) 


A graphic illustration of an efficient single tank type of dishwasher. 


prevent entirely the difficulties encoun- 
tered as a result of the use of hard 
water. Similar results have been reported 
by Halvorson and his coworkers (2), 
Mallman (3), and Cox (4). Hall and 
Schwartz (5) found further that the 
prevention of film on dishes as accom- 
plished by the use of sodium metaphos- 
phate resulted also in a far lower bac- 
terial count. Mallman (3) and Cox (4) 
reported similarly. From these published 
results it may be gathered that for best 
detergency a mixture of suitable alkalies 
with sodium metaphosphate is required. 
These materials if properly used will 
lead to a high degree of physical and 
bacteriological cleanliness. 

Turning now to another factor in 
good dishwashing, namely “man power,” 
it may be said that for a single-tank ma- 
chine, which is not overloaded, one man 
or woman if careful and not rushed is 
For a multiple-tank machine, 
at least two persons are required. 

The question of adequate supervision 


sufficient. 


is a rather touchy one, and yet one 
of the most important. It is obvious that 
a low-paid dishwashing machine attendant 
is not going to be particularly careful 
as to how he does his work or as to 
what results he gets. His main object in 
life is to push the dishes through the 
machine as fast as he possibly can, and he 
does this without regard to results. In 
order to prevent this easily understandable 
shortcoming, the supervision exercised 
over the dishwasher must be of such a na- 
ture that any unsatisfactory work will be 
discovered quickly. The supervising per 
sonnel must be sufficiently familiar with 
the operation so that difficulties can be 
quickly straightened out. Only in this 
Way can good results be obtained. 
Assuming now that the proper facili- 
ties are at hand, namely proper space, a 
dishwashing machine, hot water, a good 
detergent and adequate personnel, let us 
be about our washing. As the dishes 
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come in the wash room after use, they 
stacked on_ tables 
near the ingoing end of the machine. The 


should be carefully 
attendant whose job it is to place the 
dishes in the racks should now take the 
dirty dishes one by one and scrape them 
to remove large pieces of soil, such as 
bread, lettuce leaves, etec., before placing 
them in the rack. It is wise to have a 
hole cut in the table underneath which is 
a garbage can to receive this soil. This 
scraping operation is very important, and 
although it need not be done at a funereal 
pace, it should not resemble the gallop 
of a fire horse to a third-alarm fire 
If the same machine is used for both 
glass and dishwashing, then there should 
be another hole, this one piped up to a 
trap so that any liquids that come back 
in the glasses can be poured down a drain 
rather than into the machine. Scraped 


dishes are stacked into the dish rack 


A good type of two-tank dishwashing 
and rinse tanks. (Courtesy Colts Pat 


N) all sie 
= 


in such a manner that each dish is easily 


accessible to the action of the wash 


water. Cups, glasses, and containers of a 
similar nature should be placed upside 
down in racks specially designed for 
them, so that they will not be filled by 
the washing solution, which of course 
cannot be rinsed out if the containers are 
right side up. Above all, overcrowding 
of the trays must be avoided, since it 
will always lead to poor results. The 
dishes, properly placed in the racks, are 
now pushed into the wash end of the 
machine and the washing operation start- 
ed. The temperature of the wash water 
should be between 140 and 160° F. Wash- 
ing should be carried out preferably for 
one minute and never less than thirty 
seconds. The washing solution must con 
tain the proper concentration of deter- 
gent, since without it good results cannot 
possibly be obtained. 

To maintain the proper concentration 


( 


{ detergent in the washing solution is 
indeed a problem. Dispensers are avail- 
able which do a fairly good job Ob 
viously the dispensers are designed to take 
care of average conditions, and will do 
so providing sufficient care is used in 

Any dispenser regardless 
rt 
and cleaned daily to prevent clogging up 


handling them 


of make or design should be taken api 


of any of the orifices. Subseque nt to 
cleaning, it should be assembled prop 
erly. Supervisors should make certain 


that this is performed, otherwise it will 
not be done. It is the opinion of many 
that intelligent hand feeding of the de 
tergent is the best possible procedure. 
There is a great deal to be said fot 
this, since in that way, and in that way 
only, is it possible at present to take 
care in some fashion of all variations in 


operating conditions. However, with the 


(Turn to page 33) 


machine with separate pumps for wash 
mt Firearms Mfg. Co.) 
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School Feeding in Tokyo 
(Continued from page 23) 


and Chinese food and 
practically every Home _ Economics 
school curriculum in the city includes 


can, European 


a course in foreign cooking. So we have 
the problem of serving both Japanese 
and foreign food and trying to give as 
much variety as possible in each. 

So far the cafeteria has been operated 
as a unit entirely separate from the 
Home Economics Department and little 
use has been made of it as a field of 
practical experience for our students. 
The classes are too large for this to be 
However, the Home 
Economics Department does co-operate 
with the Japanese director of the cafe- 
teria by having menus or recipes which 


really feasible. 


were made in cooking class and liked 
by the girls, served frequently in the 
cafeteria. As a result the menus are be- 
coming less of a mystery and the girls are 
interested in sampling foods they them- 
selves have learned to make. 

In November of last year the Home 
Economics Department and the cafe- 
jointly “Nutrition 
Week” the climax to a term’s work in 
The 


calculate 


teria sponsored a 


girls had 
their 


elementary nutrition 


previously learned to 
own daily energy expenditure and food 
requirements and themselves planned 
served in the 


These included 


the menus which were 
cafeteria for the week. 
both Japanese and foreign meals. Ex- 
hibits of balanced 


vitamin-rich foods, 


menus, over-weight and under-weight 

our front 
The 
feature of the week was an “At Home” 
f when Dr. Saiki of the 
Nutritional Institute 


talked to the parents on the importance 


problems, etc., decorated 


lobby and dining room. special 
lor parents, 


Government 


of the school lunch, followed by a very 
interesting Naturally, it is 
important that the 


“food 


discussion, 
most parents be 


come conscious” also, for even 
with their co-operation and understand- 
ing the development of Home Econom- 
ics as a science applied to everyday living 
is sure to be slow. 

The 


type of 


give an idea of the 
cafeteria 


menus. will 
meal served in this 
at noon. A dinner of soup, meat or 
fish, vegetables, salad, dessert and bev- 
sell very few 
soups are 10 sen, all 
The hot plate for 15 
sen is marked with an asterisk. 


erage is 75 sen, but we 
of these. All 


salads 15 sen. 


though more 
easily procured in Japan than was pos- 


Foreign food, now 
sible a few years ago, is still compara- 
tively high in price. Our problem is 


not how to interest students in 
food stuffs, but how to combine bal- 
anced attractive menus at a minimum 
cost. In this respect, we do not differ 


from most school cafeterias in America. 


new 
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Japanese Menu 
Monday: 
Rice 
Fried mackerel 
Dried bonito soup with sliced bean 
curd 
Japanese pickles 
Grated radish with soy sauce 


Tuesday: 
Rice 
Scrambled 

soy sauce 


egg on vegetables with 
Soup with rice dough dumpling 


Japanese pickles 


Wednesday: 
Rice 
Sweetened navy beans 
Fried bean curd 
Dried bonito soup with clover and 
shrimp 
Japanese pickles 


Thursday: 
Rice 
Fried fish 
Vegetables seasoned with soy sauce 
Red ginger pickles 


Friday: 
Rice 
Steamed egg 
Vegetables 


mixed with dried fish 


3ean curd paste 


Each day’s menu includes a variety 
of at least four desserts, at 10 sen or 


15 sen. The most popular ones are: 


10 Sen Desserts 
Fresh fruit in season 
Blanc mange with variations 
Jelly roll 
Doughnuts 
3rown Betty 
Bread pudding 





Foreign Menu 


Bean soup 

Lamb stew with vegetables 
*Scalloped shrimps 
Tomato salad 

Choice of dessert 


Chicken broth 

Liver and bacon with vegetables 
*Macaroni and tomato scallop 
Head lettuce salad 

Choice of dessert 


Tomato bisque 
Pork chops 
*Baked hash 
Fruit salad 
Choice of dessert 


Celery soup 

*Cold meat with vegetables 
Cabbage salad 

Choice of dessert 


Mushroom soup 

Fried fish 

*Pork curry with vegetables 
Celery salad 

Choice of dessert 


15 Sen Desserts 

Floating island 

Fruit jellies 

Charlotte russe 

Fruit tapioca 

Bavarian cream 

Apple meringue 

Pies of all varieties 





Health Promotion 
(Continued from page 23) 


been made showing the study of the daily 
per capita expenditures. In one school 
a daily check of all sales is made and 
comparisons with other years of same 
date. At present they have an increase 
in the number of students with the en- 
rollment in approximately the 
One reported that the 


lunches brought from home always im- 


school 
same. director 
prove as the year progresses, showing the 
effects of Many di- 
rectors have reported the cooperation of 


some good work. 


the school health department which should 
be a factor to influence the health be- 


havior of students. 


CONCLUSIONS 
It is difficult to organize the work of 
health the great 


promotion because of 





difference in enrollment of schools. It has 
been suggested that sub-committees be 
formed to study and outline subject mat- 
ter for a program of work suitable for all 
grade levels, including college. From 
these reports it is quite evident that ade- 
quate trained supervision is essential in 
the management of school lunch rooms if 
health promotion work is to go forward. 
It has been suggested that the large school 
systems should supply one dietitian who 
can devote her entire time to this work. 

The philosophy shown in these reports 
is very gratifying. There seems to be a 
true awareness of the problem and of the 
possibilities of the program. I think some 
directors will agree that they have only 
started on the matter of cooperation with 
other school departments and the other 
departments are just beginning to realize 
that they have a definite contribution to 
make. 
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Book Reviews 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TEXTILES (A Work- 
nook), by Eda A. Jacobsen and Helen E. 
McCullough. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York. 1937. Paper bound, 154 pp. 
$1.50. 

This is a most practical and convenient 
study book on textiles and clothing in- 
formation. It provides exercises covering 
the fundamental material in the field of 
textiles from raw materials through con- 
struction, identification, analysis, choice, 
use and care of fabrics. 

It is arranged in logical blocks of sub- 
ject matter or units with suggested ref- 
erences, from which the instructor may 
make assignments. There is a collection 
of questions and suggested topics for 
further study at the end of the exercises 
that make up the large units, with lists 
of suggested references. 

This book is designed to be used in 
connection with clothing courses as well 
as those courses dealing only with the 
study of textiles. 


How To Raymond 


New 


Do Pupsticity, by 
C. Mayer. Harper & Brothers, 
York. 1937. Revised Edition. $2.50. 
This is an exceptionally well organized 
and complete book on public relations. 
It has been written to give as complete 
an answer as is possible to the question 
can I[ more about 
and tells all about the use of 


“How learn public 


relations” 





public relations’ tested publicity tools. It 
is written so that even a layman may 
understand the art of good publicity. One 
chapter deals with publicity for home 
economics and home service departments 
including radio, magazines, 


lecture-demonstrations, house organs, ete. 


newspapers, 


Book oF 
Spicer. 


THE 
Gladvs 


Dorothy 
John H 
Finley. Published by The Woman’s Press, 
New York City. 1937. $3.00. 

Miss Spicer is well known to readers 
of PracticAL Home Economics who have 


FestIvats, by 
Foreword by 


am : 
deen entertained and helped by her nu- 
merous stories on home customs and folk 


] 


ore in many lands. They will welcome 


this fascinating book, which lists and de- 
scribes festivals and holidays of thirty- 
five nations. 

In selecting the group of nationalities 
and their festivals that make up the book 
Miss Spicer points out that since it is 
obviously impossible to encompass the 
festivals of the whole world in one vol- 
ume, she has used as the basis of selec- 

1 “the European and Oriental national- 

groups most widely represented in 
the United States”. This very fact 
should give added value to the book for 
teacher, social worker, student, rec- 
m leader etc., who work with these 
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nationalities and who wish to present pro- 
grams or pageants or folk dramas with 
their various groups. In addition to the 
description of feast days and festivals, 
the book includes the story of the Ameri- 
can, Chinese, Gregorian, Hindu, Jewish, 
Indian and Mohammedan calendars; pro- 
vides a splendid glossary of familiar re- 
ligious and festival terms, and a very 
excellent selected bibliography on festi- 
vals of the countries represented. 

Miss Spicer’s style is easy and enter- 
taining and gives definite evidence of the 
wealth of knowledge gained through her 
long experience as a research worker and 
consultant on folk-lore and peasant art 
THROUGH ITALY; 
NorTHERN 


EatING My Way 
Eatinc My Way THROUGH 
FRANCE; and, Eatinc My Way THROUGH 
Paris. By Henry Aimes Abot. Golden 
State Company, Ltd., San Francisco, Cali- 
1937. 25c 


fornia. each volume. 


These are three charming little books 


of a travel series written from the cook’s 
viewpoint, with many famous recipes and 
They are based on 
a series of radio talks 
In all of them are found pictures 


dishes from old inns. 
given by th 
author. 
and descriptions of interesting tours and 
villages, including appealing little eating 
places and recipes characteristic of each 
community, some gathered from famous 
restaurants, some from wayside inns and 


some from secluded homes and farms. 
Very intriguing as well as useful 

THE Host We Buy ano Wear. Re 
vised Edition. 1937. By Standardization 
Committee, Ohio Home Economics As- 
sociation. Single copy 20c; twelve or 
more 12c per copy 


detailed 


study in hosiery research at the School of 


An accurate and report of a 


Household Administration, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. It contains 
construc- 


hose, 


many fine illustrations of the 
tion and manufacturing processes of 
information on wearing 


and includes 


qualities, relationship of price to quality, 
standards of construction and inspection 


for full-fashioned hosiery 


and 
and Maurice 
Whittlesey 
Company, 


THE SuHoprinc Gutpe, compiled 
edited by E. B. Weiss 
Published — by 
House, McGraw-Hill Book 


New York, 1937. $2.50 


Mermey. 


A good reference book for consumer 
buying and study groups made up of 
chapters written by buyers from eight- 
een leading department stores over the 
country and containing much informa- 
tion that should enable you to be a bet- 
ter buyer Each has 


taken 


yourself. writer 


one subject—for example, shoes, 


and explains the ways shoes-are made, 
the kinds of 
buyer should know about these proc- 


leather used, what the 
and 
what to 


esses material to buy shoes intelli- 


gently, expect in the way of 


wearing qualities and from 


them, the kinds best suited to everyday 


appearance 


wear or dress, how to buy children’s 
shoes, etc. Other subjects included are 
furniture, floor coverings, silver, hand- 


bags, clothing, textiles, gloves, table lin- 
en, towels, sheets and blankets, millinery, 


luggage and furs. 


Your Diet ANd Your HeEattu. By 
Morris Fishbein, M.D. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. New 
York and London. 1937. $2.50. 

This book is 
House Health 
well known as a crusader against fool 


one of the 
Series. Dr. 


Whittlesey 


Fishbein is 


statements about 
Here he 
lan- 


ish and unscientific 


foods, nutrition and diets. 


presents in plain, non-scientific 


guage what one should know about 


them and their relation to one’s health 


In addition to a chapter devoted to 


“Debunking Diets” there are frequent 
text to 


theories and beliefs having no founda 


references throughout the 


tion in science, and to the “dangerous 


foolishness” of adopting a dietary regi 
men recommended by one’s friends, ot 
who are not 
this 
statement 


others, competent to 


connection he makes 
the pertinent that “the hu 


man stomach knows nothing of religion 


judge. In 


or belief and will try to digest any food 
that 
food comes down.” 


is put into it at any time that the 
On the first page of the book is a list 


of the foods and amounts of each 
consumed by a human being in 70 years 
of life. 
midable list, and probably justifies the 


three 


To the uninitiated it is a for 


use of the word “tremendous” 
times in little more than a half page of 
text Normal diets, chikdren’s diets, re 
duction diets and diets for the diseases 

this form of therapy are 
and the false 

brought out Following 


calling for 


discussed truth about 


“systems” 
these are chapters on each of the mort 
commonly used foods, with emphasis 
There are 


fi « cl 


on the protective foods 


numerous menus, and tables of 


values, vitamin sources, alcoholic bev 


erages, et al. 


Aspects oF CANNED Foops 
Nutrition 


of the American 


NUTRITIVE 
Compiled by the Laboratory, 


Research Department 


Can Company. 1937. A_ bibliography of 
scientific reports and helpful tables of 
food data. 


? 


145 SEASONAL PLAteE CoMBINATIONS. By 


B. L. Griem. Published by The Dahls, 
Stamford, Conn. Price 50c. A_ recent 
addition to the series of “Little Gold 


Books”. 


(Turn to 


Business 


page 1()) 














Home Economics For the 
Other Sex 
(Continued from page 12) 


follow directions in food preparation 
more carefully than girls. Some say they 
are more scientific. In a school allowing 
selection of nine weeks’ special activities, 
a ninth grade boy chose for one of his 
To the 
sly teasing of his classmates he replied, 
“You wouldn’t laugh if I fed a guinea 
pig. I think it much more important to 
know how human beings grow and develop 
and I’m beginning to find out.” 

Some wish the work 
called home economics or entered on the 
records under that name because of the 
Many, however, 


units work in the nursery school. 


boys was not 


joshing of their friends. 
do not seem to care. 
Parents seem highly in favor of the 
work for boys as are most school ad- 
Supt. Adams of Corvallis, 
Oregon, visits the classes frequently, par- 


ministrators. 


ticipating in the discussions as a co-leader. 
Some administrators have thought little 
about the values of home economics which 
could and should be made available for 
Others would like the work but, 
believing that only the unusual teacher 


boys. 


can do it successfully, are disturbed by 


the inexperience of their own teachie1s. 
Rarely does one express the extreme point 
of view of a principal in an eastern city 
who says that only a desire for publicity 
causes a school to offer home economics 
\ principal in one of the west 


not 


to boy ® 


coast high schools, however, does 
favor such work for junior high school 
boys so long as doing the work about the 
home is considered by society at large as 
a feminine role. To him one of the im- 
portant jobs of education during early 
adolescence is to assist boys in assuming 
the masculine and girls the feminine role. 
He favors such work for boys in the later 
high school years, however, and believes 
that nothing is lost by its omission earlier. 

Expansion in such work for men and 
boys today will take place largely in the 
high school except for college courses in 
marriage which are partially home eco- 
nomics. As the high school work is being 
developed and one begins to think of this 
work as being offered to all the boys in 
all the schools of the country, disturbing 
questions arise as to what to teach, how 
to teach, and whether to teach boys alone 
or in mixed classes. 

The problem of content centers largely 
in what are the most worthwhile experi- 
ences in the field of home economics for 
a group who may have only a few lessons 
in an exchange of classes with vocational 
agriculture, or twice a week as in Tulsa, 
or daily for a semester or year as in Den- 
ver or Austin. Many teachers seem to 
overweigh the boys’ interest in food study, 
and food preparation is given to the ex- 
clusion of other important aspects in which 
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there is or would be a real interest if 
effered. Older high school are 
keenly interested in social conduct, boy 
and girl relationships, good grooming, and 
establishing a home. Younger boys are 
interested in their own growing up and 
in those social situations especially which 
pertain to adolescent adjustments to their 


boys 


own family. 

From the standpoint of how to teach, 
other problems arise. The younger boys 
want to be doing things. They like to 
cook, want to try out the mop wringer, 
the electric mixer, and the dover egg 
beater. They dry-clean neckties and test 
wool and silk fabrics enthusiasm. 
Some teachers used to teaching girls are 
almost overcome by their vitality; others 
let boys get away with decidedly rowdyish 
behavior because they have been told that 
“boys will be boys.” This neither helps 
the boys nor the future of home eco- 
nomics in a particular school. Whatever 
is good teaching for girls is good teaching 
for boys, even though the types of activi- 
ties and the problems in which each are 
The most suc- 


with 


most interested may vary. 
cessful teachers today say that they had 
a real job to make the transition from 
teaching girls to boys. 

Whether to teach boys alone or 
girls is being much discussed today. There 
Strong points 


with 


is no general agreement. 
are made by the advocates on cither side. 
For the common run of schools, the bal- 


ance of evidence seems to favor segre- 
gated classes during the younger years in 
high school, perhaps for all at present. 
Mixed classes appear to be most success- 
ful in the junior and senior years. Some 
teachers suggest that these work out more 
easily in the large high school where the 
out-of-school life of a particular group is 
not likeiy to be so closely interwoven. 
The discussions then appear to be more 
objective to the students even though a 
particular student may be drawing illus- 
trations from his own situation. 

The conclusions in favor of the segre- 
gated class for most groups and schools 
today are based on several facts. It should, 
first of all, be recognized that boys and 
girls mature at different ages. The 
boy is younger socially 


sev- 
and 
girl 
holds true for 


Ninth 


and tenth grade girls want to, and fre- 


enth grad« 
emotionally than the seventh grade 
ef the This 
most boys throughout high school. 


Same age. 


quently do, go with boys one and two 
Differences 
the 
problems which concern boys and girls in 


years further along in school. 
in maturing makes a difference in 
the same grade. 

Other differences in interest have their 
roots in other conditions. Adolescence is 
a period of rapid growth. The boy admits 
freely that he has a good appetite. Al- 
though frequently needing more than she 
eats, the girl of the same age often ex- 
presses a preference for salads and sand- 
wiches of a type which are merely appe- 


tizers for the boy. Boys may want to 
learn to carve a roast fowl but few really 
want to become experts in preparing a 
formal dinner. Their clothing problems 
are different. They will frequently make 
fun of the “social graces” in front of girls 
while really feeling quite differently about 
such things. Boys in a class of their own 
sex only told a teacher that they had 
agreed among themselves to seat the ladies 
at a forthcoming football banquet if she 
would teach them how to do it correctly 
and easily. For almost an entire period 
she was seated and reseated amidst much 
serious discussion on their part. In an- 
other class the girls told the boys that 
they thought they should seat them when 
taking them out only to be told quite 
promptly that they didn’t intend to do it. 
“T’d feel like a fool,” said one boy, which 
apparently settled it for all. 

Not many teachers go as far as one, 
who gave as her reason for teaching boys 
to use the sewing machine, that she 
thought everyone who took home eco- 
nomics should learn to sew. In visiting 
mixed classes, however, it is quite evident 
that content and method influenced 
largely, regardless of how good the teach- 
er’s intentions may be, by practices devel- 
oped when teaching girls alone. Girls 
were called on more frequently, volun- 
teered more often, and talked more freely. 
They knew the langauge of the field better 
and felt more at home in the department. 

Teachers most in favor of segregated 
classes wanted joint discussions, 
however. Some of them willing 
to consider having mixed classes after 
boys had caught up with the girls, had 
met problems peculiarly their own, and 
were ready to talk with girls. The formal 
teaching of most academic subjects today 
is not preparation for the dis- 
cussion of personal problems of great- 
est value to boys who have at most only 
one or two semesters for such work. They 


are 


some 
were 


good 


do need the point of view of the other 
sex but not necessarily their own grade 
group. 

Home economists should give serious 
study to finding out the best the field has 
to offer to the other sex in educating for 
home living and for participation as a 
partner in homemaking even though tak- 
ing second place in point of time and 
thought given to it. We need to find out 
at what age levels such work should be 
given and what learning 
should be provided. Education for home 
living for both sexes and at all age levels 
is perhaps society’s greatest need today. 
Home economics has much to contribute 
to the planning and the teaching of such 
a program. A leader in general education 
said recently, “Home economists need not 
be, concerned as to whether we shall edu- 
cate for family living, that is a foregone 
conclusion. for them is, 
rather, to find out what is to be the place 
of home economics in such a program,” 
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An article by 


‘Ws Hoverel handler Ahnitly 


DOG LOVER, motoring in 
A the country one day, was 
approached at a traffic stop by a 
peddler with a basketful of jet- 
black puppies which he claimed 
were pure-bred Newfoundlands. 
He was sacrificing them for the 
low price of $10 apiece. The 
motorist, convinced that he had 
run into a bargain, just couldn’t 
resist buying one of the pups. 

From his first bath, however, 
the puppy emerged with a coat 
no longer solid black, but with 
strange-looking spots of dirty 
gray. And as the months went 


by, he looked less and less like a 
well-bred Newfoundland. 

It was quite apparent that the 
puppy had been dyed to simu- 
late a black Newfoundland. In 
his haste to strike a bargain, the 
man failed to realize that dogs, 
like everything bought and sold 
today, have a well-established 
value. You get what you pay for. 
And that is just as true of bak- 
ing powder as of any other pur- 
chase. Royal Baking Powder is 
made with Cream of Tartar, a 


wholesome fruit product, and is 








Mrs. Curisty, wife of the famous artist 
x > 


18 4 National leader tn women s educattonal 


and economic affairs. In addition to her 
many other activities, she has a lively 


interest in cooking. 


well worth a little extra cost. I 
love to cook, and I know, trom 
long experience, that Royal gives 
a finer flavor and texture. Every 
baking recipe in a cook book I 
am now writing is planned for 
this fine Cream of Tartar bak- 


ing powder. 




















The Cream of Tartar in Royal assures finer flavor 


... better keeping quality 


SEthis interesting story by Mrs. Christy to teach 
I jeans pupils an important lesson: If they go 
hunting for bargains in baking powder, they’re sure 
to be disappointed. Cheap, doubtful baking powder 
can cause baking failures that waste ingredients 
worth many times the cost of the baking powder. 


It pays to buy Royal—the Cream of Tartar baking 
powder that has been the standard of unfailing 


quality for more than 70 years. 


















Cream of Tartar is a wholesome fruit product that 
guards against unpleasant baking-powder taste, 
assures finer flavor, more even texture in everything 
you bake. And Royal is not expensive. Enough for 
an average baking costs only I¢. 

Insure success for your own demonstrations, And 
be sure your pupils realize that for fine home bak- 
ing, it is true economy to use only the best baking 


powder—reliable Royal. 


FREE! 





ROYAL is 
the only na- 
tionally known 
baking powder 
made with 


—a pure fruit 


ROYAL COOK BOOK 


Invaluable to teachers. Basic recipes, rules for 
fine cakemaking, hints on handling doughs. 
Practical for classroom work. Mail coupon 


Please send free 


Cream of Tartar Name _ 





Royal Baking Powder, Product of Standard Brands Ineor- 
porated, 691 Washington St., New York, N. Y., Dept 601 
















Royal Cook Books for class use. 






























NO BAKING-POWDER TASTE with product from Ad dpe 90 
ROYAL! That pure fruit product—Cream luscious, juice- ' 
of Tartar—insures delicious flavor. heavy grapes. City —___ a —— 
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Meeting 


Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 


The fourteenth semi-annual meeting 
of the Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association has been 


announced by the President, Dr. Freda 
Gerwin Winning of New York University 
for Saturday, February 26, 1938, at the 
Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


A feature of the meeting will be the 


“bring your administrator dinner” since 
this meeting is being held in conjunction 
American Association of School 
Miss Ethel Powell, Su- 


pervisor of Home Economics, School Ad- 
ministration Building, Atlantic City, New 


with the 
Administrators 


Jersey, local chairman, is receiving reser- 
vations for the dinner at $2.25 each. 

Mrs. Christy, Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Muncie, Indiana, has 


Erma 
prepared the following interesting pro- 


gram: 
» 
PROGRAM 


Fourteenth Semi-Annual Meeting 


Freda G. Winning, Presiding 


Business Meeting—9 :30-10 :00 
Report of Officers 
Report of Committee 
General Session—10 :00-12 :00 
Greetings—Mr. A. S. 
Public 


Chenoweth, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Atlantic 


City. 


Building a Philosophy of Home Econom- 
Miss Emma Wetzel, In- 
Burris 


ics Education 


structor in Home Economics, 


Laboratory School, Muncie, Indiana. 


Preparation For Teaching 
Adult Education 


(Continued from page 17) 


more small towns nearby. Also a special 


feature of this course is a demonstration 
class made up of homemakers which the 
methods course teacher leads and which 
help to plan and 


the college students 


recruit. The college students in commit- 
tee groups select and arrange illustrative 
help in planning for the 
They 


materials and 


various lessons of the adult class. 


also assist in the class as often as pos- 


sible. The whole methods class group 
observes cach adult class and discusses 
plans preceding and results following each 
homemaker’s group lesson. Because of 


the large numbers of students enrolling 
regularly for this pre-service training and 
the youth and inexperience of the stu- 
dents it has seemed impossible to date tc 


provide for any considerable period of 


30 


Making Home Economics Function in an 
Integrated Program—Miss Evelyn M. 
Herrington, Supervisor of Home Eco- 

New York. 


Economics Education. 


nomics, Scarsdale, 


Trends in Home 

Speaker to be announced. 

Saturday Afternoon 
State Plans for the Use of the George- 

Deen Funds in Developing Home Eco- 
nomics: 

The State of Michigan— Miss Ruth 
Freegard, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Lansing, Michigan. 

The State of Pennsylvania—Mrs. Anna 
G. Green, Chief of Home Economics 
Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


~ 


Inderlying Factors in the Development 
of Home Economics in Vocational Edu- 
cation—Miss Edna P. Amidon, Region- 
al Agent, North Atlantic States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Saturday Evening 
Dinner—7 :00 P.M., Hotel Dennis 

The Home Economics Teacher Looks 
to the Administrator—Miss Marion S. 
Van Liew, Chief of Home Economics 
Education, Albany, New York. 


The Administrator Looks to the Home 
Economics Teacher—Mr. DeWitt Mor- 
gan, Superintendent of Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Sunday Afternoon 
Tea 
Surf Room—Ambassador Hotel 
Hostesses—New Jersey State Home Eco- 


nomics Association. 


personal responsibility for leading an adult 
group, although experienced graduate stu- 
dents who are interested in 
adult education have been given the op- 
portunity to teach an adult group in some 


especially 


nearby towns. 

As a final experience in the adult meth- 
ods course each student is given the op- 
portunity to select a particular group of 
women in a given situation and plan the 
procedure needed to plan, organize and . 
initiate an adult homemaking program for 
that community. It is thought especially 
important that 
nality, initiative, good understanding of 


these plans show origi- 


tlle everyday home and family living prob- 
lems of women, and a vision of home life 
in a changing world. 

This period of preparation should be 
followed by in-service training when the 
teacher is meeting the actual problems of 
her community. Some people would say 
that while in service is the best—perhaps 
the only needed 


time to provide the 





teacher training and they may be right. 
However, since more and more frequently 
our teachers are expected to assume lead- 
ership in community programs of educa- 
tion which include aiding children, youths 
and adults with their problems of home 
and family living, it would seem that some 
pre-service contact with homes and home- 
makers is important in developing the de- 
sire to assume that leadership. They need 
to become aware of possibilities for im- 
proving home and family living through 
an attack on home problems with adults 
as well as with secondary students. There 
also appears to be a need for special help 
with organizing and evaluating materials 
for use with adults who are hunting for 
solutions to their immediate problems but 
who are voluntary students with limited 
time for study and who become easily dis- 
couraged if the way to the solutions be- 
comes too arduous, too lost in a maze of 
Therefore, this pre-service 
training has been an attempt to provide 
acquaintance with and interest in adults 
and their problems and to stimulate think- 


technicalities. 


ing about these problems in their broad 
social setting. 

In addition to the need for the home- 
making teacher in the secondary school 
who is prepared to assume a leadership 
rele in community education, there is the 
need for teachers prepared to deal more 
exclusively with adults, both men and 
women, in class groups and individually. 
It is quite possible that communities will, 
in the future, have on their regular staff 
who will include 
among their duties leadership of groups 
of parents and also consultation with in- 


homemaking teachers 


dividuals about their home problems. The 
experiments of some of the home econo- 
mists in the W. P. A. education program, 
providing opportunity for 
to come during certain scheduled of- 
fice hours for individual consultation 
concerning any kind of home problem, 
were sufficiently encouraging to suggest 


homemakers 


interesting possibilities for individualized 
teaching in adult education as well as in 
Such teachers will 
foundation in 


secondary education. 
nced a sound economics, 
sociology, psychology, and mental hygiene 
as well as training in all the commonly 
recognized phases of homemaking. They 
may also need much more training in how 
to work with individuals as well as with 
Preparation for teaching in adult 

programs in the future thus 
adds even more challenging problems to 


groups. 
education 
teacher 


the already complex ones of 


preparation. 


“Tdeals are like the stars, you cannot 
touch them with your hands but, like the 
seafaring man on the desert of waters, 
you choose them as your guides, and, fol- 
lowing them, you reach your destiny.” 


—Carl Schurz 
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Art and Daily Life in Sweden 
(Continued from page 11) 

the heirlooms of every Swedish family. 
In the early sagas of the North we read 
how bowts of mead were drained in honor 
of the gods and of brave warriors who 
During the Middle 
into a 


had perished in battle. 
Ages the custom 
ceremonial rite at which both clergy and 
laymen drank to the health of friends. 
With the increasing fashion for drink- 
ing bouts, artisans began to exercise their 
skill in developing richly carved and 
uniquely shaped horns and tankards. The 
peasant had a wide variety of drinking 
horn. 


was modified 


vessels, some of wood, others of 
His favorite design was a utensil with a 
handle carved in the shape of some 
strange beast or fantastic bird—a heritage 
from his pagan ancestors, who employed 
animal and bird motifs far back in the 
ages of bronze and iron. 

Wood-sloyd, like weaving, has developed 
tc a high degree of refinement in rural 
Sweden. In olden days the peasant lived 
simply and possessed little furniture ex- 
He had 
many little af- 
fairs, often carved to represent fantastic 
Otherwise most of his fur- 


cept what was actually necessary. 
movable stools—quaint 
forest beasts. 
niture was built into or fastened against 
the wall. As time went on the long bench 
fastened against the wall became unpopu- 


— 


lar, and he devoted his ingenuity to mak- 
ing movable chairs 

Styles in chairs, like those of textiles, 
differ from province to province. Painted 
arm chairs with rope seats are 
characteristic of Skane, while three-legged 


straw 


chairs with round seats and high carved 
backs are the pride of peasants from 
Blekinge. On festal occasions the plain 
carved or painted chairs assume new dig- 
nity when handsomely woven or embroid- 
ered cushions are added to the bare seats. 

Cupboards, although not common in 
medieval peasant homes, later became an 
important feature in Swedish house fur- 
nishings. Cupboards, like beds, were or- 
nately carved or painted. Often they were 
decorated with the initials of the owne: 
and the year. Angels, hearts, flower urns, 
strange beasts and gay conventional floral 
motifs all blossomed in gorgeous reds, 
blues and greens on these decorative cup- 
boards which held the housewife’s choicest 
array of family treasures. 

Even after the passage of three thou- 
sand years, art in Sweden is an accepted 
part of daily life. Both palace and hut 
are decorated with tapestries and weav- 
ings, quaint metal work and carved or 
painted wooden furniture. Old-designs and 
old traditions are cherished by modern 
craftsmen as the inspiration of new master- 
pieces of twentieth century decorative art. 


SHE 


saves baking time today 


“She” is the modern housewife who knows that sour milk or butter- 
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Paper Pottery 


(Continued from page 16) 


center and scalloped edge, was made with 
yellow and orchid paper and was very 
lovely. The one at the left in the illustra- 
tion combined practically all colors found 
rolls, some 


serpentine including 


One seldom finds black serpentine 


in the 
black. 
paper, so this bowl was especially inter- 
esting and closely resembled Mexican 
pottery. Oiten a 
ferred on to the wood and then colored 


design can be trans 


with wax crayons or enamel, if one 
wishes a decorated center instead of plain 
wooden surface. 

As soon as the articles are shaped they 


are ready for a coat of white shellac, 
clear varnish or brushing lacquer. Which 
ever finish is used, it should be carefully 
applied with the water color brush, and 
then left to dry for several hours before 
the second coat is given. Often seven or 
eight coats are necessary to acquire the 
pottery appearance, but between each ap 
plication the article must be thoroughly 
dried, otherwise a soft pliable article re- 
sults rather than a firm shapely one. Per- 
sonally I prefer using at least two appli- 
cations of clear brushing lacquer for the 
final coats. It is a more expensive finish 
but so improves the final appearance that 
it is quite worth the additional cost. 


milk are no longer needed for successful baking. She knows that 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda (they are identical) can 
be used with sweet milk and lemon juice, orange juice, vinegar or 


chocolate to get ideal leavening. 


Here’s a hint: write today for a free copy of ‘““Good Things To 
Eat.” In addition to telling you exactly how to use this new leaven- 
ing combination of our Baking Soda and sweet milk, it offers you 
new, delicious recipes for cakes, gingerbread, frostings, fillings, cook- 
ies and quick breads. They’ll be unusually light and keep fresh longer, 
baked with the help of Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 








Principal’s Relationship To The 
School Cafeteria 


(Continued from page 21) 


might organize and develop a program of 
some kind to go with the food. If we 
are going to improve the mental attitude 
of students toward this question of eating 
I think we will have to pay some atten- 
tion to that in the future, and as I see it, 
if we are going to try to do that sort 
of thing we are going to have to change 
the type of eating place, maybe not the 
serving or cooking place, but the eating 
room. I can see where we can do some- 
thing that will make the cafeteria more 


than an ideal room for half of the day and 
not a place to be used only during the 
lunch periods. If we can solve that prob- 
lem by some new type of design which 
will first serve this ideal that I mention, 
and will also make the cafeteria more 
useful during the remaining part of the 
day when it is not being used as an eat- 
ing place, I think we will contribute con- 
siderably to the economic use of that 
school building. It does seem a shame 
that a place capable of housing 1100 
students, as I have in my school, should 
be idle for half of the day. If I do at- 
tempt to use it I can’t use it efficiently be- 
cause it is too large for a small gather- 
ing, and I can’t put classes in there for 





one reason or another—so there it stands 
idle. It must of course first serve the 
purpose for which it was created, and | 
hope that when we design our new and 
future buildings we will attempt as far 
as it is possible to combine those two pur- 
poses in an adequate eating place for a 
majority of our students—making it con- 
venient and congenial for them while they 
are eating, and making it more economical 
for the school administrators to use at 
times when it is not being used for lunch 
purpose. Toward that end I think it will 
require the best efforts of the principal, 
the cafeteria managers, the architect, the 
superintendents, and all who are interested 
in that common job of education. There- 
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re LpNn'r you make good use of a readable, prac- 
tical booklet on the planning and buving of the 
family wardrobe? “Stretching the Clothing Dol 
lar’’ contains, we believe, just the material you like 
to have handy for lectures and classroom work. 
Ihis new companion volume to Household’s 
Stretching the Food Dollar’’ tells how to plan 
the wardrobe and keep it within the budget, how 
to | urchase inte lligently 5 how to take proper care 
of clothes on hand 
The Clothing Budget, Every Garment in Serv- 
ice, High Style vs. Classic Clothes, Color, When 
is a Baryain a Bargain? Of What Use are Labels? 





dressed ona 
limited 
income... 

















What are the Signposts of Quality?—these and 
many other subjects are discussed in this helpful 
new booklet. 


We will gladly send you a copy of ‘‘Stretching | 
the Clothing Dollar’’ free so that you mav see | 


how useful it can be to you. Please use the con 


venient coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


...one of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 228 branches in 148 cities 





Research Department PHE-A, Household Finance Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me without obligation a free copy of “Stretching The Clothing Dollar’’. Also a list of the other titles 


w Library of Consumer Education 


Address 


State 


32 If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


fore, I would like to see some movement 
along that line. It has been discussed 
in literature quite a bit, but it has never 
arrived at a point where anyone feels 
qualified to speak on the type of cafeteria 
of the future. 





Training For Business 
(Continued from page 9) 


ithan any other maladjustment pattern 
| such as illness or divorce. 

A sense of humor comes in handy but 
ithere is no use trying to graft it on 
bra home economist where it doesn’t 
|grow naturally. Constant effort to be 
'more adaptable, more obliging and 
/more mentally flexible will help, espe- 
cially in the newspaper business. 

The business world still puts senti- 
mental value in the words “home eco- 
nomics.” Executives whose wives 
scorn domesticity delight in carrying 
home recipes from the company home 
economist. It’s up to the home eco- 
nomics women now in power to see 
that there is a new generation of tra- 
iditionally idealistic but intensely prac- 
‘tical home economists to take positions 
vacated and occupy new niches created 
by expansion of the use of home eco- 


|nomics in business. 

More watching the passing show, 
less looking back into tradition will 
|better prepare home economics gradu- 


lates for modern business. 


The following rules were in force at Mt. 
Holyoke College in 1837: “No young 
lady shall become a member of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary who cannot kindle a 
fire, peel potatoes, repeat the multipli 


cation table, and at least two thirds of 
the shorter catechism, Every member 
of the school shall walk a mile a day 
unless a freshet, earthquake, or some 


other calamity prevent. No young lady 
shall devote more than an hour a day 
to miscellaneous reading. No young lady 
is expected to have gentlemen acquain 


tances unless they are returned mis 
|sionaries or agents of benevolent so- 
cieties.”——The Thrift) Almanack 
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Large Scale Dishwashing 


(Continued from page 25) 


type of dishwashing machine attendant 
employed at present, it is, in general, best 
to use a dispenser even though for certain 
conditions this particular method of feed- 
ing is not the most efficient one. 

The dishes, having been kept in the 
detergent solution at the proper tempera- 
ture and concentration for a sufficient 
length of time, are now rinsed for from 
10 to 20 seconds at a temperature of 
about 180° F., if the dishes are to be 
permitted to dry spontaneously, that is, 
If, on the other hand, 
the dishes are to be toweled, slightly 
cooler rinse water may be used. 


without wiping. 


It is believed that if the washing op- 
eration has carried out properly 
and if the rinse water is sufficiently hot 


been 


and is supplied under sufficient pres- 
sure upon clean, film-free dishes, bac- 
terial counts on the dishes will be re- 
duced far below that point which is ac- 
ceptable to public health 
In order that this be true, however, the 


authorities. 


washing operation must have been car- 
ried out properly and the rinse water 
must have been delivered at sufficient 
volume and at a sufficiently high tem- 
perature. After rinsing, the dishes are 
withdrawn from the machine and taken 
out of the rack by an operator with 
clean hands and stacked in such a way 
that they cannot again become soiled. 
The racks are returned then to the inlet 
end of the machine. 

This, however, is not all there is to 
the operation of mechanical dishwash- 
ing. There are other factors 
must be watched or good results are not 
going to be obtained. The dishwashing 
machine is, after all, only a piece of 
mechanical equipment, and its efficiency 
will reflect the care it has had. For 
machine 
respects daily 
Strainer pans must be taken out and 


which 


best results, the requires in 


certain attention 
cleaned. The wash arms, if removable, 
lust be taken out of the machine and 

brushed inside and out, especially in- 
side, since in spite of the strainer pans, 
particles of soil find their way up into 
the wash arms and lodge there, blocking 
off the outlets for wash water and lead 
ng to a very marked reduction in wash 
1g power. In addition to that, the 

nse nozzles must be inspected daily 

be sure that no soil particles have 

If a detergent contain- 


being 


dged in them 
ng sodium metaphosphate is 


used, this is the only daily attention that 





machine will need. On the other 
d, if other detergents are used, there 
W be a gradual building up of scale 


inside the 


.) 


machine, which scale must 


removed periodically if good results 
expected. Cox (4) has indicated 
in machines in which trisodium 
soda ash were being used, 
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rate o7 


weekly scouring of the machine was 


necessary. This scouring must be done 
frequently for 
the event that such detergents are used, 


more hard water. In 


scouring should be carried out, and very 


thoroughly, since the accumulation of 


scale and associated soil within the ma- 
chine will lead to poor results physically 
In addi- 


pump should 


and to high bacterial counts. 
tion to these chores, the 
frequently as 


be packed as necessary 


should be used wherever and 
Water connections 


they do not 


and oil 
whenever required. 
made so that 
leak, since raw water leakage into the 
wash tank will lead to very rapid dilu- 


should be 


tion of the wash water with waste of 


SMALLEST 
ELECTRIC 
SLICER 
MADE 


ADAPTED 
TO SMALL 
SPACE 


out waste 





will amaze you. 





A sure way to meet rising food prices is to stop waste and to get 
25% more portions out of every pound of meat or cheese. You can 
do this with a U. S. Model HB Electric. 


Use it anywhere—on counter, ledge, backbar or service table—plug 
in any socket—and you're all ready to slice quickly, evenly and with- 


MEATS, Hot or Cold 
CHEESE, BREAD, CAKES 
LEMONS and ORANGES for Drinks 
TOMATOES and other VEGETABLES for Salads 
CABBAGE for Slaw 
POTATOES for Chips and French Fries 
Remember, the U. S. name on a slicer has always represented the 
Standard of Value in the slicer field. 
The efficiency, safety and trouble-free performance of the Model HB 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 


“World’s Best Slicers Since 1898” 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


[] Please send circular about the Model HB Electric 
[] Please send catalog on the Complete U. S. line. 


Send the : 
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large quantities of detergent. Summing 


up, the care of the dishwashing machine 
involves nothing more than the care of 
any other simple mechanical contriv- 
ance, namely, a little common sense. 

In those establishments in which a 
very large volume of washing is done, 


it is good practice to change com- 
pletely the solution in the wash tank 
of the machine several times daily. This 
prevents the accumulation of too much 
soil in the wash tank and its resulting 
ill effect. 

In spite of the fact that all of these 
mentioned factors seem to be operative, 
it frequently occurs that good results are 


not obtained. The temptation exists then 
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to blame either the detergent or the ma- 
chine without really investigating the mat- 
ter thoroughly. It will be found, that if an 
efficient detergent is being used and if the 
machine is in good operating condition, 
the reasons for poor results lie gener- 
ally in the operation itself, and the rea- 
son for the fault in operation is, in gen- 
eral, attributable to poor supervision. 
The only method of getting good results 
in any operations conducted by low paid 
help is to have a routine set up by the 
supervisor and to delegate the respon- 
sibility of seeing that this routine is 
carefully followed to some person who 
is able to assume such responsibility and 
to carry it out without failure. In hun- 


dreds or cases, in which poor results 
have been obtained and with which the 
writer has been in personal contact to a 
greater or lesser extent, the poor results 
were almost without exception due to 
faulty operating conditions. In many in- 
stances the dishes were piled one on top 
of the other in the dish rack so that it 
was. absolutely wash 
water to reach them. In other instances 
the dishwashing machine had _ never 
been looked at, at least on the inside, 
from the day that it was purchased; and, 
although the outside was very nicely 
polished and looked elegant indeed, the 
condition of the inside was absolutely 
other the 


impossible for 


indescribable. In instances 





bers. 
a pleasing touch to the table. 


shortening is needed . 
utile by little. 


request to: 





WHEN THE 
HOME ECONOMICS 
GIRLS SERVE TEA 


DAINTY cakes— attractively frosted in pink or white or 
chocolate—make a hit when the girls in your Cookery classes 
serve tea to the faculty or Parent-Teachers Association mem- 
. they give 


These cakes are as decorative as flowers 


And these little cakes will be as tempting and delicious as they 
look if you make them with new saper-creamed Crisco. 


You'll find cakes easier to make with the new super-creamed 
Crisco. In as little as 30 seconds, you can whisk together your 
sugar, shortening and eggs. No preliminary creaming of the 
no tiresome adding of the sugar, 


Cake methods are covered thoroughly in the 
Cakes,” one of a series of 12 leaflets designed for cookery stu- 
dents. We'll be glad to send you a complete set. Address your 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Home Economics, Dept. P-138, Ivorydale, Ohio 


“Manual of 
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racks were pushed through the machine 
as rapidly as it was possible to do so, 
giving the dishes only a few seconds 
wash and a few seconds rinse. Other 
sources of difficulty were failure on the 
part of the attendant to use the dispen- 
ser properly, put in the detergent or to 
have the water at a sufficiently high 
temperature. Still other failures were as 
a result of not changing the wash water 
frequently enough. All of these failures 
are due directly to lack of adequate su- 
pervision. It is not difficult to see that 
if the supervising personnel of an eating 
establishment has so little interest in 
the dishwashing operation that no time 
whatever is devoted to it, the dish- 
washer is going to feel that the whole 
operation lacks importance and, as a 
result, can be done in any possible way, 
especially the most rapid one. 


(Neat month Dr. Schwartz will discuss 
Hand Dishwashing Methods.) 


Problems in Consumer Buying 
(Continued from page 15) 


standard qualities for their economic value 
since classification of these has been de- 
fined and the hose will be properly 
marked. 

Tue Nationa Rerart Dry Goons As- 
SOCIATION, like many other trade organiza- 
tions, is not one that consumers would 
know about personally, yet it does an im- 
in improving and 
promoting retail The 


up-to-date store requires a great deal of 


portant picce of work 
store procedure. 
information concerning market conditions ; 
it needs facts about trends in consumer 
demands; it is valuable to be informed 
about new store equipment and methods 
of sales promotion; new ideas and an ex- 
change of experiences are always helpful 
in such departments as credit, personnel, 
and the training of salespeople, not to 
mention the mutual problems encountered 
in the return of goods, delivery service 
and many other departments. In addition, 
the Association, through its various com- 
mittees, assumes a leadership in formu- 
lating policies and setting up standards of 
ethical practice in business and consumer 
relationships. 

The latest piece of work has been the 
adoption of a new platform, which out- 
lines the relationships of the organization 
with government, consumers, employees 
While the entire platform 
has significance for the consumer, it is 


and vendors. 


impossible to consider more than the items 
outlined in the section on Consumer Rela- 
tions. These include: 


“A—MERCHANDISE STANDARDS: 


1, The further development of an extensive 


long term program for the creation of 
merchandise standards in staple and semi 


staple goods, for the purpose of protecting 
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and the consumer and eliminat- 
ing waste in industry. 

rhe solicitation of the cooperation of na- 
associations of manufacturers to 
the initiation development 
of this program of merchandise standards. 


have as collaborators in the work of 


assisting 


tional 


assist in and 


standards commercial 
and store laboratories, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, the Bureau of Home 
Bureau of Agricultural 
Drug 


estabiishing such 


the 
Economics, the Food and 


Economics, 
Adminis- 
various national consumer organi- 
zations, the Consumer-Retailer Rela 
Council. . . . 

Definition of Terms 


tration, 
and 
tions 
The devel- 


of a universal dictionary ot 


Standard 
opment 
terms to be used in retailing to describe 
various types of merchandise, their char- 
finish, 
will 


de 


acteristics, performance, grades, 
construction, etc., so that consumers 
find like in all 
scribed basically in the same way and be 


and limita 


merchandise stores 


able to judge values, uses 
tioms. . . 

Labeling—The further development .. . 
of an extensive practical program of in 
formative labeling of merchandise to serve 
as buying guides to consumers, including 
grade labeling in the case of staple met 
chandise. 
Factual 
ther development 


fur 
pro 
of adequate factual presentation 
all of ad 
and 


Publicity—The 
constructive 


Merchandise 
ot a 
gram ... 
of merchandise through types 
of 


but 


labels, signs, statements 


It 


vertising, 


sales clerks. should include, 


not be limited to: 

a. Fiber identification of piece goods, ap 
parel and other merchandise. 

the de 


permanence, 


b. Definite statements concerning 


color 


gree of washability, 


per cent of shrinkage, tensile strength, 


sizing, weighting, etc., together with 


information for reconditioning and tor 


proper handling to give longer wear and 
greater satisfaction. 


Identification of material used in other 
of 
in 


estimates of performance and durability 


lines merchandise, such as woods 


used furniture, together with fair 
of household appliances and furnishings, 
ete. 


Valid 


a_ basis 


-The establishment of 
technical 


to 


Certification 

for 
standard 
manufacturer 


investigation 
be 

advertiser 
the 

ot 


sound 


and a procedure followed 
and 


to 


by retailer, 
pul 


the 


when certifying commodities 


shall 
methods of testing and rating used as a 


lic, which include publicity 


basis for such certification, 


\DVERTISING STANDARDS: 


Che establishment of the following guid 


ing principles for the proper conduct oi 


advertising : 

a. Truthfulness in advertising, both in 
statement and implication, 

b. The 


sential 


inclusion in advertising of all es 

information. 

c. The elimination of statements and pra 
tices unfair to competitors, 

lhe achievement of this objective by co 

peration between retailers and representa 

of 


is to promote consumer confidence in 


so 


ad 


tives of various forms advertising 


vertising generally. 
The 


senting 


committee 
Dry 
with representative 
Publishers’ 


ot 


appointment 
the 
\ssociation 
{ the 


ola 
National 


to confer 


repre 


Retail Goods 


American Newspaper 


\ssociation and representatives other 


rms of advertising to redefine good and 
{ practices in advertising; and to recom 


d ways and means of eliminating 
bad 
National 


members 


tices defined as 
' 
Che 


Dry 
lo 


leadership, by Retail 


ds Association various 


JANUARY, 


in 





| 


calities, in organizing local groups to en- 
force such accepted standards in coopera 
tion with other organizations desiring to 
accomplish the same end, and with repre 
forms of adver 


sentatives ot various 


tising.” 


Testing Laboratories 


an- 
the 


The testing laboratory represents 
other type of work being done by 
wholesaler, retailer and mail order house. 
These laboratories make surveys of goods 
on the market and from the results speci- 
fications are set up for the quality lines 
which the company has decided to carry 
as their regular stock. In addition, sam- 
ples are taken from all goods delivered 


and are tested to see if they come up to 


WHY 


IT COOKS 


Cz 


oe TIMES RICHER IN 
\ VITAMIN B THAN NAT- 
URAL WHOLE WHEAT! 


Ralston Cooks Quickly— is completely 
digestible, thoroughly cooked in only 5 
minutes over an open flame, thus providing 
all the advantages of a hot wheat cereal 
with a minimum of effort. 


Supplies Abundant Vitamin B. En- 
riched with pure wheat germ, Ralston sup- 
plies 1% International units of vitamin B in 
each gram. Consequently each serving as- 
sures generous quantities of this vitamin so 
essential to normal appetite and digestion. 


the 
That the consumer is protected by 


the standard called for by specifica- 


tions. 
firms laboratory tests cannot be 
denied; it is equally true, however, that 
falls 
service to purchasers since few firms will 
the 


using 


such work far short of its greatest 


reveal quality specifications to con- 


sumer, 


Some firms use an “approved” or “cet 


tification” form to indicate goods which 


been tested by commercial labora- 


The qualities tested and the speci- 


have 

tories. 
fications of quality of the goods so ap- 
proved are not made public and the con- 
sumer is really no better prepared to make 
shopping comparisons than she is without 
the approval. The U. §&. 


certificate of 


SO MANY NUTRITIONISTS PREFER 


Appeals to Adults and Children. 


Made of premium whole wheat (with only 
coarsest bran removed) Ralston has a rich 
appetizing flavor that appeals to persons of 
all ages. This simplifies the preparation of 
breakfast in both home and hospital. 
Costs So Little—less than I¢ 
generous serving. 

Research Laboratory Report and samples 
of Ralston Wheat Cereal will be sent on 
request. Use the coupon. 


for a 


RALSTON WHEAT CEREAL 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Dept. PHE, 2173 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send me samples and copies of the Research Laboratory Report. 
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his new folder, which con- 

tains valuable scientific 
and practical information on 
shrinkage, was prepared for 
distribution to students and 
adult groups interested in 
the buying of textiles. It ex- 
plains the Sanforized-Shruuk 
process, shows its applica- 
tion to daily living and illus- 
trates tags and labels which 
identify merchandise. Just 
one of the free educational 
services available to teachers. 
Write for Manual, Fabric 
Identification Chart, Wall 
Chart, information on travel- 
ing exhibit of garments and 
fabrics for special meetings. 
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EXACT TEMPERATURES 
AVOID COSTLY 
COOKING FAILURES 







COOKING EXPERTS AGREE 


on this point. The Rochester 
Candy Deep-Fat Thermome 
ter is always accurate, Easy 
to read dial. Safe too, be- 
cause no mercury or glass 
tubes are used. Chromium, 


Practically 
post-paid 


clean 
Sent 
not 


@asy to 
unbreakable 
or C.0.D. if available 
through dealers Descriptive 
folder free on this and other 
Rochester Dial Thermometers 
priced from 50 cents up. 


Booneerss MFG. 


Rockwood St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


co. 


EP FAT 
METERS 


If you do not wish to 


Testing Laboratories of New York and 
some other reliable commercial firms do 
occasionally publish valuable scientific ma- 
terial about research and testing methods, 
not, however, about specific goods or ma- 
terials. 

Things To Do: 

Invite the editor of a newspaper, a 
lawyer or the manager of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to discuss the Printer’s Ink 
Statute and the Securities or “Blue Sky” 
Law. 

Compare the Food and Drug Act of 
your own state with that of a state hav- 
ing quite different products. Example, 
Ohio with Maryland or New Jersey. How 
do they differ? Copies of state laws may 
be secured by writing to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, addressed to the 
capital of the state. Secure copies of 
S-1944 and S-5 from your United States 
Senator and report on the purposes of it. 

Appoint a committee to report on the 
laundry industry in your city. Are these 
laundries certified? Invite a laundryman 
to tell you about the work of the Laun- 
dryowners Institute at Joliet, Illinois. 





Write to them for books describing the 
work of the Institute. 

Examine magazines for the “certificate 
of approval” on goods advertised. Com- 
pare the advertising of the goods of sev- 
eral firms selling the same type of prod- 
uct, such as washing machines, vacuum 
sweepers, etc. What are the greatest dan- 
gers found in approval certification? What 


| are its best points? 
| 





Write to the magazines that have cer- 
tification departments the kinds of 
used. Visit stores carrying these 
goods and compare these goods, using the 
points considered in the tests made by the 


for 


tests 


magazine. 

Write to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois, for their meth- 
ods of “approval”. 


Questions to Answer: 

Has your state enacted a Printer’s Ink 
Statute? Is this in the original or modi- 
fied form? 

What is the value of the letters U. S. P. 
and N. F. on the labels of proprietary or 
trade named drugs? 

Where 
Pureau located ? 
chants know about the work they do? 

How many of the dry goods merchants 


nearest Better Business 


Do your dry goods mer- 


is the 


in your town belong to the National Re- 
What argu- 
ments could you use to prove the value 


tail Dry Goods Association ? 


of belonging to such an organization ? 
What local or municipal regulations in 
your town protect the consumer in the 
purchase of food? In the weight or meas- 
ures used in the sale of goods? What 
officer polices the sanitary conditions in 
your stores and markets? How often 
does an officer from the State Department 
of Agriculture confer with your local offi- 


cut coupons, copy them and mention 





cers regarding the quality of goods sold 
in your markets? 

How can the consumer make use of the 
work of the Advisory Committee on Ulti- 
mate Consumer Goods of the American 
Standards Association? 

How can the consumer make use of the 
information contained in “Consumer Rela- 
tions” of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association? 


Read the Following: 


Harding, T. Swann, The Popular Prac- 
tice of Frauds. 

Starch, Daniel, Principles of Advertis- 
ing, Chapter 20. A. W. Shaw Co., New 
York City. 

Report of hearings before Subcommit- 
tee of Committee on Commerce, United 
States Senate, 73rd Congress on S. 1944, 
December 7 and 8, 1933. Also the report 
of hearings on S. 2800, February 27 to 
March 3, 1934. 


Minimum Standards for 
Low-Rent Housing 
(Continued from page 7) 


Fewer than one-half the families living 
in sub-standard homes had private bath- 
tubs or showers, and more than two hun- 
dred thousand dwelling units lacked run- 
ning water indoors. 

For proper living, running water with- 
in the dwelling unit is necessary. Private 
bathing facilities are required for each 
family, and toilet accommodations should 
be within the dwelling and should not be 
shared by the occupants of several dwell- 
ing units. The necessity of these sani- 
tary conveniences is elemental, but thou- 
sands of American families are struggling 
to exist in houses which afford none of 
these decencies. Where water is carried 
from a distant point outside the dwelling 
unit, its use is curtailed, thereby dis- 
couraging cleanliness of person and _ habi- 
tation. 

Garbage and refuse should be placed 
in non-absorbent that are 
emptied and cleansed frequently. There 
is a tendency to overlook garbage collec- 


containers 


tion in the poorer and more crowded 
sections of cities. It is not an uncommon 
sight to find dirt and litter carelessly 


allowed to stand for days and even weeks 
in alleys and backyards of the low-rent 
districts with no attempt at collection or 
There it is scattered about, 
attracts rats and other 
disease-carrying pests. The stench from 
decayed food and other refuse that is 
permitted to remain in city alleys be- 
hind the homes in the low-rent sections 
of our larger cities is a warning of the 
danger to health from this source. If 
garbage is collected often and the con- 
tainers cleansed thoroughly to present the 
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accumulation of decaying matter, the air 
about the homes is kept pure, and vermin 
is less likely to be attracted to the dwell- 
ings. 

In order tu maintain a household which 
will be clean, orderly and wholesome, it 
is necessary that it be equipped with 
certain devices for household use. There 
must be adequate cooking and_ heating 
facilities, sufficient closet space, economi- 
cal room arrangement and sensible func- 
tional provisions. 

The size of the stove used for cooking 
should be sufficient to accommodate the 
family that it serves and the stove should 
be in good working condition. Surveys 
show that thousands of families have 
only broken-down 
many other thousands 
and outworn gasoline or gas-stoves, or 
even one- and two-burner gas plates. 
Equipment should be adequate for the 
preparation of the family meal at one 
operation, employing the most economi- 
cal fuel available. The cooking stove 
should not be required to supply heat 
Enough heat must 


wood stoves, and 


have dangerous 


for the dwelling unit. 
be available for comfort and be of a 
character that is not injurious to health. 
Oil, wood or gas-burning devices for heat- 
ing require vents to carry away the fumes, 
and insulation is required for protection 
against fire hazards to the premises. 


Other essential conveniences with which 


low-rent housing properties may be sup- 
plied include sufficient closet space for 
the clothing of the family and the uten- 
sils of the household, with some additional 
storage space in or near the dwelling unit 
for articles that are not in constant use, 
but may be required at various periods 
of the year. 

At least one closet is needed in each 
bedroom, with a minimum depth of one 
kitchens 
inets for dishes and cooking utensils, and 


foot ten inches, require cab- 
a medicine cabinet belongs in every bath- 
room. Sometimes it may be possible to 
utilize an alcove or shallow wall depres- 
sion as closet space for clothing by hang- 
ing a heavy curtain across the opening. 
But wherever possible closets should be 
enclosed and have well-fitted doors. 

Decoration of the premises in the low- 
rent house should be simple and in har- 
mony with the general architecture of the 
Structure. Wall spaces and other surfaces 
within the house, as well as the exterior, 
should be plain, even to the point of sever- 
ity. All ornamentation which can catch 
and retain dirt should be eliminated, there 
by saving labor in keeping the home clean 
and wholesome. 

Materials for home building and finish- 
ing must be selected for durability, resis- 
tance to dirt and ease with which they 
may be cleansed. At the same time there 
should be due regard for the purpose 








halls, stairways, porches and walks, should 


be well lighted and free from hazards 


to children and adults. Play space for 
children, with separate play yards for the 
very young, must be planned to take ad- 
vantage of available sunlight. Cheerful 
recreation rooms where tenants may en- 
gage in communal entertainment enter- 
prises help to meet the social needs of 
the tenant and make homes more attrac- 
tive to the family. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
the successful home in the low-rent area 
must be equipped with certain fundamen- 


tals which we choose to call standards 


These represent minimum requirements 


without which it is impossible to main 
tain a family in health and decency. The 
habitation which fulfills these conditions 
may be said to offer minimum housing 
One that 


accommodations. fails in any 


of the essentials that constitute basic 


housing standards is “sub-standard” and 
a dwelling 


health, 


therefore is unfit for use as 


place. In order to maintain 
decency and comfort, and for numerous 
other reasons, minimum housing standards 


must be provided for the humblest home 














Bemberg* rayon is different 


from other man-made yarns... 


Bemberg rayon is made by different mechanical 


and chemical processes... it is the only rayon 


made in the United States by the cuprammonium 


process using Bemberg’s own “stretch - spinning” 


method. 


It is this unique method that gives 


Bemberg rayon its exceptional fineness, softness 


and strength. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


261 FIFTH AVENUE 


« NEW YORK 


*“BEMBERG" is the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 











for which the rooms are designed. All 
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trative charts, recent clinical iad 


data, and bibliography. 
Accepted as standard educa- 
tional materials by the Wis- 
consin State Department of 
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gratis upon request. Dept. PE 
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Suggested Lesson Plans for 
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rate information on Vitamins 
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GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Home Economics Teacher: 


Be sure to write us for our NEW 
1937-38 Home Economics Catalogue! 
You will find help on every page: 


New Home Economics BOOKS 

New Home Economics APRONS 

New Home Economics PLAYS 

New Home Economics SONGS 

New Home Economics OPERETTAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Home Economics 


NOTICE: NO ADVANCE IN) PRICES 





ALSO: We guarantee your order 
will be filled POSITIVELY the same 
day it is received at this office. No 
matter how far you are from Kansas 
City you can receive prompt service 
from our company, 


ORDER OUR NEW CATALOGUE TODAY! 











Field Work in Textiles 


(Continued from page 5) 


store known for its progressive policies, 
and presented my ideas. She in turn pre- 
sented the project to the management. 
It might be mentioned, in passing, that 
this store has a number of our graduates 
already in its ranks, among them a recent 
Home Economics graduate who is on the 
personnel staff and doing such a splendid 
piece of work that Miss Sykes has said 
that henceforth one of the requirements 
for the two staff positions in their per- 
sonnel department is home economics 
training with specialization in textiles and 
related art. This, | am sure, helped to 


make the management amenable to the 
idea, so that preliminary plans were made 
and the course announced to the students. 
about this particular 


store, and to gain a better understanding 


To learn more 
of the problems and personalities my stu- 
dents would encounter during the year, 
| went into the store for seven and one- 
half weeks this past summer, selling part 
time in departments handling textiles, and 
working in the personnel office. At the 
end of that time Miss Sykes and I worked 
out our course for the year—I say “our” 
because part of it she will give the girls, 
part of it I shall give them, and part will 
be given by a specialist in his or her field, 
such as the person in charge of the budget 
and unit control, and a buyer. 

The course includes the historical de- 
velopment of retailing and salesmanship ; 
modern retailing, the divisions of the de- 
partment store and the functions of each; 
merchandising problems such as budget- 
ing, buying, receiving and marketing; and 
the textile with the 
values sought by actual customers and 


problems dealing 


those found in the goods to be sold. The 
girls get their experience by going into 
the store and selling as regular extras 
ten or twelve Saturdays a semester. They 
will be kept in the same department about 
half the semester so that they can learn 
the stock and gain self-assurance. 
Naturally these girls are being watched 
with interest by the store executives and 
the personnel department, as well as by 
the College. If during the period of ap- 
prenticeship they prove their value to the 
store by demonstrating their ability to 
sell, they may be offered jobs and given 
a chance to climb faster toward the goals 
they desire. Employment managers are 
looking for people with this background 
training, and sales experience. 
From my summer’s experience I gained 
a wealth of material of value not only in 
teaching and understanding situations but 
material that will help me as a consumer. 
So I feel that the girls taking this course 
have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose, first, because they will have enough 
experience to know whether or not they 
wish to continue in department store 
work; second, because their selling ex- 
invaluable should they 
want to enter the field of educational 
promotion for a manufacturing concern ; 
third, experience will 
them more intelligent consumer- 
when they manage their own 
3usiness and faculty are likewise 


perience will be 


and because the 
make 
buyers 
homes. 
gainers from the course for we as faculty 
are not blindly recommending students to 
enter business and business to accept them. 

We are experimenting with the first 
“model,” and already see things to be 
even in its crude stage, 
why shouldn't 


remedied, but 
with everyone a_ gainer, 
we hope for interesting developments? 
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““Demonstration Lessons” 
for assistance to teachers 





showing the unusual qualities 
of Irradiated Pet Milk — the result 
of Concentration, Irradiation, 
Homogenization and Steriliza- 
tion—that make it extraordinari- 
ly useful for infant feeding —for 
drinking —for all cooking uses. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
1447a Arcade Bldg., St. Louis,Mo. 
copies 





Please send me 
of “Demonstration Lessons’ 








I teach (subjects) 


in school (grade) 





Name 
Address 


City State 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of U. S.) 


38 If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO ithe 


Our Service Is Nationwide 


We find there are better opportunities for quali 
fied teachers than there have ever been before, 
Executives are searching carefully for teachers 
who not only have the educational training and 
experience, but who also have excellent qualifica 
tions in) personality We try to serve carefully 
interests of both executives and teachers, 
Carly registration is an advantage, Address: 
1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 KB. Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago, Hlinols, 








| 


Home Economies in 
1937 one of our most 
netive departments, 
Demand exceeded the 
supply. 


HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, It. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Very fine college poni- 
tions for teachers 
with higher degrees. 
Exeellent elty and 
suburban positions for 
high school teachers. 








BLUE 


At 
Also 








Serve 
RIBBON BOUILLON CUBES 


Soups 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Luncheon or Dinner 
Excellent for Seasoning 
Gravies — Vegetables 
239-4th AVE., NEW YORK 















PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 














| | 











Ng PEED Ww OD HAIN © ANNI 


LESSON 


for 


Stenciling 


and 


Decorating 
Fabric 


Here are practical compre- 

hensive subjects, carefully 
and completely worked out in definite detail 
for class projects. They are particularly suc- 
cessful in color and handling when Crayola 
Colored Wax Crayon is used. Send for this 
convenient, helpful Lesson Plan. It is FREE. 





Address al! inquiries to 


Dy packed BINNEY & SMITH co. 
16, 34 41 East 42nd Street, New York 


assorted colors to 
a wx, 


Crayola 
6, 8, 





BUYING 


AND 


OUR MARKETS 


DAY MONROE, 


Chief of Economics 
Division—United States 
Bureau of Home Economics. 


HAZEL KYRK, 


Associate Professor 
Department of Home 
Economics, University of 
Chicago 


URSULA B. STONE 
New, Completely Revised, Enlarged Up-To-Date 


Here's 


FOOD BUYING 
AND 


OUR MARKETS 


MONROE 
KYRK 
STONE 


buying including 
cereals, canned foods, meat, fish, 
poultry, fruits and vegetables and 
miscellaneous staples. Complete 
questions and answers follow each 
chapter. 


® request number, published phases of food 
by popular demand . . . in a com- 
pletely revised edition. A book that's 
right up to the minute! An authori- 
tative compendium of information by 
the noted Home Economists. An in- 
dispensable textbook for your next 
class. Part 1 treats all phases of 
marketing including the retail food 
market, chain store, the consumers’ 
°0-Operative association, foed costa, 
Prices and policies. Part IL treats all 


Examine this new book . . . the 
book that demand has swept through 
seven editions, Write for your 1938 
copy today, carefully. 
Price $3.00, 


M. BARROWS & COMPANY 


286 Fifth Ave. PUBLISHERS New York, N. Y. 


Examine it 


JANUARY, 1938 
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@ This is the fourth of a series of messages by Patricia Collier, 
Home Economist for the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 


SOMEBODY IS A 
MARVELOUS 
HOUSEKEEPER 


That would be your first thought as you step into the 
enormous, sunny “kitchens” of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company cannery on the Island of Oahu. Every square 
inch has been scrubbed till it shines. The long lines of 
workers are clad from head to foot in immaculate white, 
their hands encased in sanitary rubber gloves. 

This super-cleanliness is one of the many reasons doc- 
tors feel safe in recommending Dole Pine apple Juice 
from Hawaii—natural and unsweetened—even for tiny 


dtnicin Gass — 


Dole Home Economist 


For Your Data and Recipe Files: A series of cards containing 
important scientific facts about Dole Pineapple and Pineapple 
Juice, and practical, tested recipes. Sent to you without charge. 
Just write to the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., San Francisco. 


babies. 


PROTEIN, 7@ CARBOHYDRATE IN — AND 1 ¥ CALORIES 
Doe HAWAIIAN CANNED PINEAPPLE AND JUK = = 
_catantrae_| Catrina _ Moore 
262 107 
7427 w.277 
Se cup generone 


eu pve 
106.8 | }c52 Sree 


Crushed 24.57 100. 


Sweetened 26.2 


144 399 
4.08 16.87 
Juice 24.19 100. sw 
Unsweetened * 144 59.5 4 cup omnet 


nam five by AE eTOOE a tabereteien-—Narional Cameere Ascoiatien 
EAPPL f « OMPANY, Ld 
San Francisco, C california 


Carbohydrate other # 
Figures based on 


HAWAIIAN PIN 
0 
215 Market Street Sales Office 


© 1937, H. P. Co., Led. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., also packers of “Dole 
Pineapple Gems,” Sliced, Crushed, Tidbits, and the new 
“Royal Spears.” Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A.—Sales 
Offices: San Francisco. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economies 











ALL 





ABOUT eae 
SILK ‘We spin 
SUT TEN the Tale of 


Silk Stockings” 
=<folder describing the manufac= 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have 
specialized in providing Home Eco- 
nomics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of 
educational samples, charts or ex- 
hibits of high grade products. 


Lesson helps and valuable teaching 
suggestions are also published in 
the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home 
Economics Educators that have 
enrolled to receive the Service. 


This Service is provided through 
the cooperation of several of the 
leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Edu- 
cators who desire reliable, illustra- 
tive material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 


If you are not receiving this Serv- 
ice write today giving your title 
and the subjects you teach and 
your name will be enrolled for 
1937-38, without cost or other obli- 
gations. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 











AT BETTER SUPPLY HOUSES 








Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 27) 


Human Puysto.ocy, 7th Edition. By 

Percy Goldthwaite Stiles. W. B. Saunders 
Company. Philadelphia and London. 1936. 
$2.25. 
This comparatively small book (446 
pp.) is a text for high school and ele- 
mentary college courses in physiology. 
There are no lengthy discussions of 
experiments or historical development 
of the science. It is confined to ac- 
cepted data and brief descriptions. Sci- 
entific facts are stated simply and apt 
illustrations from everyday experience 
help to impress them on the youthful 
mind. Salivary and gastric digestion, 
the heart, blood and circulation, res- 
piration and other body processes are 
made live subjects. This may be one 
of the reasons the book remains a fav- 
orite after twenty years of use. An- 
other reason may be that the author 
has consistently followed a_ principle 
laid down by a reviewer of his first 
edition, namely, that “One should re- 
sist the temptation to multiply data and 
seek rather to make clear the funda- 
mentals of the subject.” 


Taser’s Dicest oF MepicAL TERMS. 
Compiled by Clarence Wilbur Taber and a 
group of associates, and published by 
F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia (1937) 
is a valuable reference book for the school 
library. The most important terms in 
medicine, surgery, nursing, dietetics and 
physical therapy are included. It is not 
just a dictionary but, as the name implies, 
it is a digest of subjects composing the 
major branches of medical science. Each 
member of the staff of associates is a 
specialist in his line. Home economists 
will find a wealth of information in this 
compact little volume whether they be 
teachers, nutritionists, dietitians or food 
purveyors. It may be had in a plain edi- 
tion for $2.50, indexed for $3.00, with 
gold edges $5.00. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMIsTRY, 4th Edi- 
tion. By L. Jean Bogert, Ph.D. W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia and 
London. 1937. $2.75 cloth bound. 4th ed. 

Any book on a_ scientific subject 
must be frequently revised if it is 
accepted as a standard text. The re- 
vision in this latest edition of “Funda- 
mentals of Chemistry” is more exten- 
sive than has been made in any of the 
previous ones. Also, it has almost 
twice the number of illustrations. 

Many parts have been completely 


ugenal 
ROLLED EDGE 


TRAY 


40 If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


rewritten and there is a new chapter 
on Endocrine Glands and their Hor- 
mones. This new chapter is a clear, 
concise discussion of endocrine glands 
and their relation to bodily activity 
and mental development, and of the 
influence of hormones on metabolism, 
digestion, the nervous system, and 
others. The theory and fundamental 
facts given in the first section and their 
practical application in the second part 
of the book, devoted to organic and 
physiological chemistry, presents a sim- 
ple, logical picture adapted to the needs 
of the student of home economics, the 
nurse and others interested in the 
chemistry of foods as applied to nutri- 
tion and health. 





SAUCES and GRAVIES 
Write for Free 48-pg. Cook Book of Prize Recipes 
Angostura-Wuppermann Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 





IRRADIATED 
Carnation Milk 


\is used by more people, throughout 
‘the world, than any other brand of 
fevaporated milk. 








SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 






$500 
Complete 
iced Send for Price List 

BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








We all need 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


for GROWTH yea ind WORK ye4”* 
a I gg gg gga 








FURNITURE GUIDE BOOK 
@ Encyclopedia of furniture and in- 
if terior decoration. Over 100 pages 
ee of data on Period furniture, fabrics, 
* woods, furniture construction, home 
‘vc, planning. Only 25e each, postpaid. 
ont THE SENG COMPANY 
g 2 Dept. Q. 
"1450 N. Dayton St. 





Chicago, Ill 





THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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How to make them glad it’s a 


‘Help Yourself 


Gree TO TEACHERS 


New Buffet Supper Menus with 
a “come and get it” look!— 
also Tips on Buffet Service de- 
veloped especially for aid to 
teachers, by the Gold Medal 
Home Economics Department. 
To get complete set including 
Betty Crocker’s new recipe and 
menu book, “How to Take a 
Trick a Day with Bisquick,” 
send coupon below today. 


BISQUICK HELPS MAKE 
ENTERTAINING SUCCESSFUL 


More pleasure for hostess—and for 


guests—when Bisquick is on hand 
to help out! Many of the festive 
menus offered here (for late winter 


Bisquick, and 
advertising 
claims made 
for it, are ac- 
cepted by the 
American Medical Associ- 
ation’s Council on Foods. 


FEBRUARY, 1938 


: 


Buffet Table photograph courtesy 


and early spring parties) include 
tempting Bisquick bakings that cz 
and that add 


eye-appeal and taste-appeal! 


be prepared in a jiffy 


Bisquick lends assurance to the 
youthful hostess in those anxious 
the 


during the party, too. For Bisquick 


moments before party—and 


is failure-proof—a tested combi- 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT 
Minneapolis 


GENERAL MILLs, INC., 


»f Good Housekee 


of Gold Medal ‘ Kitchen- 


fesied’’* ¥ lour, pure vegetable short- 


nation 


ening, and the other ingredients 
listed on the package. Include Bis 
quick in your party instructions. 
It’s the modern, short-cut way to 
make 96 tempting bakings. Recipes 
on package—and in book pictured 


below (illustrated in color, 42 pages). 


No. 174 
Minn. 


Please send me your special free set of Buffet Supper Menus and Tips on Buffet 


Service. Also Betty Crocker’s 


book on ‘“‘How to Take a Trick a Day with 


Bisquick."’ | understand I am not obligated in any way. 


Position 
















WELL WORTH EVERY TEACHER’S ATTENTION! 


OTHE UNI 


WO-PART STOR 


| 





SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS 
OF 2 SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS 
AND | CUP OF MILK 








MINERAL SALTS —.7301 grams — develop bones and 
teeth, tone blood, repair tissues, build disease resistance, 
improve complexion. 

CALORIES — 369— supply body heat and energy. 
CARBOHYDRATES — 54.82 grams —supply energy. 
PROTEINS — 14.86 grams — build tissues. 

VITAMIN A—promotes growth, protects against respi- 
ratory infection. 

VITAMIN B—promotes appetite, healthy nerves, aids 
digestion. 

VITAMIN G—for general health. 

Fat—10.78 grams Water—236.6 grams Fiber—.97 grams 








The Home of 
SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


12 BISCUITS ~ 12 OUNCES 








We all need 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


For GROWTH years and WORK years 













$4 SHREDDED WHEAT 








theSeaiot SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT 
Perfect Baking [ume] OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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N the panel at the left is a scientific anal- 
ysis of 2 Shredded Wheat biscuits and a 
cup of milk. To the practiced eye, clear proof 
that this food combination represents an 
outstanding balance of the necessary essen- 


tials for: 


THE GROWTH YEARS... Dietitians recog- 
nize a child’s need for the balanced nourish- 
ment in Shredded Wheat and milk...to 
build sound, sturdy growth...to keep men- 
tally active...to get the energy for strenuous 
play. 

THE WORK YEARS... Again, this balanced 
nourishment supplements an adult’s need 
for fresh air and exercise...to help offset 
daily wear and tear...replace burned-up 
body tissues...supply a ready fund of work- 


ing energy. 


FREE. 


BRAND NEW RECIPE BOOK! ts 





| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 
This amazing new recipe book rd | 
is packed with dozens of com- | 
pletely different ways of / | 
serving Shredded Wheat. / NATIONAL 
BISCUIT CO. l 

today! f/ Educational Dept. 
7 449 West 14th Street, 

vw New York City | 

7 Please send me my free copy | 

4 of “A. Book of Distinctive | 

Z Recipes”. | 

| 
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Send for your copy 
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Mary 
Stat 
Con 


Maric 
Stat 
Deli 


Pauli 
Ter 
Wye 
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Stat. 
Haw 
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Nort 


Ruth 
State 
Mich 


Lulu | 
Cons 
New 


Mary 
Direc 
Cleve 


Floren 
State 
Main 


Treva 
State 
New 


Druzill 
Head 


Unive 


Mary ! 
Assist 
Towa 


Mary | 
Direct 
New } 


Lelia \ 
State 
Monta 


Elizabe 
State 
Georgi 


Ellen B 
Teache 
Colum 


Maude 
Chief, 
Calter 


M. Esti 


Jackso 


Phyllis 
Depart 
Pennsy 
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Indian: 
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Directo 
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